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amous German Publicist 
Gives ‘‘Musical America’’ 
His Views on Music—Fa- 
vors Opera Controlled by 
Artists on ‘‘Art for Art’s 
Sake’’ Basis— Amazed at 
Idea of Americans Showing 
Antagonism To ‘Teutonie 
Art—Points To Vitiating 
Effects of Kaiser’s Subsidies 


BERLIN, Sept. 24, 1919 

T= lanes of trees glowing in red 
and yellow sped my automobile as I 
hurried to keep my appointment with Maxi- 
milian Harden at his villa in the Grune- 
wald. The writer’s study is expressive of 


much work. I don’t know when I have 
seen so many books crowded into such a 
eomparatively small space. Books repre- 
sent the furniture of this room; there were 
tables, yes, even books on the floor. Pre- 
sently Maximilian Harden entered the 
room, slender, rather small of stature and 
very erect Harden’s manner is courteous, 
but distinctly reserved and always very 
correct. At first one is inclined to con- 
sider his unusually lofty and rather pro- 
minent forehead his most salient feature, 
until one eatches a keen glance from those 
remarkably penetrating, steely grey eyes. 
He speaks with a certain deliberation but 
never with even the slightest hestiancy. 
It was when the financial status of the 
Germany of to-day was broached that the 
opportunity was offered to switch into the 
sphere of music. ‘‘No, I don’t really see 
that the unquestionably embarrassed mone- 
tary state of Germany to-day is likely to 
influence the artistic or musical develop- 
ment of this country’’ replied Mr. Harden 
in answer to our question. 

It was when we drew attention to the 
vast sums that formerly had been ex- 
pended in the shape of annual subsidies 
that Mr. Harden shot back: ‘‘Yes, and 
what was the result? Mediocracy! Here 
in Berlin for example quite a little. sum 
was spent every year as a subsidy for the 
Royal Opera House all in order to: en- 
sure an Imperial domination, through 
which a dabbling dilletant was given un- 
limited opportunity to indulge in his ama- 
teurish pastime and thus keep this opera- 
tic institution from attaining the artistic 
zenith to which by virtue of its political- 
geographical singificance is might have 
been entitled. The same applied to most 
court theaters dominated by the autocratic 
hand of hereditary rulers. Dresden, per- 
haps, was rather the exception, considering 
the spirit of enterprise and progressiveness 
that was manifested there.’’ 

The foregoing statements could but en- 
gender our next question: ‘‘Do you really 
think then that municipal control is more 
likely to benefit an operatic situation than 
private enterprises??? 

‘‘Frankly speaking, I do not think much 
of one or the other. Neither offer an ideal 
Solution. But so it is always the case with 
an ideal. If two methods are unsatisfac- 
tory, the third rarely seems realizable for 
practical reasons. The ideal state of af- 
fairs of course would be an operatic insti- 
tution under the directorship of artists.’? 

‘‘A co-operative operatic organization???’ 
We questioned: 

‘‘No, not exactly a co-operative arrange- 
ment,’’ Mr, Harden replied, ‘‘but rather a 
board of directors of tried and trusted ar- 
tists as the supreme head, always, of course, 
equipped with sufficient funds to make 
them independent of box-office receipts and, 
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Russian Composer-Pianist Whose Performances and Compositions Have Attracted Attention for Their Striking Originality. 
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HALT GORITZ FORCES AFTER FIERCE RIOTING 





Supreme Court Judge Rules That Operetta Performances Must Stop Until Peace Is Ratified 
—Service Men Attempt to Storm Theater. 


EN or more persons were injured, one 

sailor was hurt probably fatally, in viol- 
ent rioting which occurred last week in the 
neighborhood of the Lexington Theater, 
where Otto Goritz’s Star Opera Company 
presented German operettas in the German 
tongue. On Monday the City of New York 
secured an injunction which prohibits fur- 


ther opera performances in German until 
the signing of peace. As related in these 
columns last week, the Star Opera Company, 
through its attorney, succeeded in securing 
a temporary restraining order which pre- 
vented the — from stopping the per- 
formances. Under this legal protection the 
Goritz forces presented two operettas, Lort- 
zing’s ‘‘Zar und Zimmermann,’’ conducted 
by Theodore Spiering, and Strauss’s ‘‘Der 
Fledermaus,’’ conducted by Louis Koem- 
menich. Five hundred mounted and foot 
policemen and military police guarded the 
Lexington Theater on these occasions. The 
casualties occurred within a block or two 
of the theater when thousands of soldiers, 
sailors and ex-service men, attempted to 
pierce the police lines. To cite but one epi- 
sode of the many, a band of soldiers en- 


deavored to commandeer two motor army 
trucks for the avowed purpose of piercing 
the lines and storming the Lexington. The 
men were stopped at the point of bayonets 
by an Army Gaptain and a squad. The men 
then captured another truck but did nothing 
beyond hurling bricks through windows of 
a Madison Avenue street car, and almost 
injuring several women passengers. 

A full report of these wild happenings 
would belong more properly in a daily news- 
paper; suffice it to say that the perform- 
ances were sparsely attended and that each 
night the high tension of excitement reacted 
unfavorably on the artistic side of the pro- 
ductions. Both operettas and the perform- 
ers, it should be recorded, were cordially 
received by the hearers. Those who at- 
tended took chances, At the conclusion of 
‘*Zar und Zimmermann’’ a mob waited a 
block away from the theater with stones, 
bottles and clubs. The far-sighted police 
had arranged that the outgoing audience 
should leave by another street, so no casual- 
ties occurred. The next night was peaceful. 


The Court’s Decision 


Supreme Court Justice Giegerich held that 
the police Lad the right to suppress the pro- 


duction of German opera only because a 
state of feeling existed consequent upon the 
war, which made the opera a provocation 
to large numbers in a community still deep- 
ly stirred against Germany. While saying 
that it was to be hoped that passions in- 
flamed by the war would subside as early 
as possible, Justice Giegerich said that an 
effort to force them to subside would in- 
evitably have the contrary effect. 

Under Justice Giegerich’s decision, opera 
in German cannot be presented in New York 
City prior to the ratification of the treaty 
of peace. In his original decision on the 
subject, Mayor Hylan said that he would 
not allow opera in German prior to the 
ratification of the treaty. One of the ar- 
guments of the American Legion, which 
made the fight on German opera, was that 
it was no time for the glorification of 
Teutonic, when peace had not been form- 
ally concluded with Germany. The Legion 
has not announced whether its opposition to 
opera in German will terminate on the rati- 
fication of the treaty. 

On Wednesday it was announced by Max 
D. Steuer, counsel for the Star Opera Com- 
pany, that the season of opera would be 
abandonned until the peace treaty is ratified. 
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McCORMACK, ELMAN AND BAUER AFFORD © - 
10,000 CHICAGOANS A. BRILLIANT DAY 


Three Famed Artists Give Recitals on Same Afternoon, Each Drawing a Huge Audience—Dai Buell Begins Kin- 
sey Series—Sherwood Musie School Gives First Faculty Recital 











CHICAGO, Oct. 22, 1919, 

SHERED in by unwonted enthusiasm, 

the three big concerts of last Sunday, 

opened the musical week in this city with 

every evidence that the present season will 

outshine all previous ones in brilliance and 
in popularity. 

More than 10,000 music-lovers came into 
the ‘‘Loop’’ that afternoon to show their 
appreciation of the offerings. 

The largest number of course, attended 
the first song recital of the year, given by 
John McCcrmack at the Auditorium Thea- 
ter, where considerably more than 4000 
listeners crowded the house, occupying every 
inch of available space on the stage. 

Mischa Elman at Orchestra Hall was 
greeted by about 3000 persons and Harold 
Bauer, might have filled a much larger hall 
than Kimball Hall, though this place was 
jammed from entrance door to stage. 

The McCormack recital programs always 
afford unalloyed pleasure and delight to 
musician and layman alike. For there are 
few singers before the public to-day, who 
are such consummate masters of their art 
as this great Irish tenor. 

The ‘‘Come Se Ti Vedro,’’ ‘‘Muzio See- 


vola,’’ and ‘‘Caro Mio Bene,’’ ‘‘ Rode- 
linda,’’ evoked a big volume of ap- 
plause. A group of Irish Folk songs 


were augmented by five extras, and so the 
recital progressed to the end. Mr. McCor- 
mack was in excellent voice and mood, and 
as usual his diction was marvelously pure. 

Winston Wilkinson, violinist, assisted with 
some solos, and Edwin Schneider, both as 
composer and accompanist, shared in the 
success of the day. 


Elman at Orchestra Hall 


What is announced as Mischa Elman’s 
last American tour brought this gifted viol- 


inist to Chicago for a recital at Orchestra, 
Hall at the same time, and he never appear-' 
ed to better advantage than at this concert. 

Mr. Elman’s attitude towards the. works 
of Bach, Handel, Beethoven and other clas- 
sic composers is well known. It is serious 
and dignified, and thus the Handel Sonata 
in D Major, the Bach Chaconne, and the 
Ernst F Sharp Minor concerto were given 
significant and musicianly interpretations, 
The lines of melody in the Handel Sonata 
were brought forth with limpid purity apd 
lucidity of style. oF 

The big Bach number with its intricate 
variations was given cleanly and with the 
proper artistic poise, and the smaller pieces 
had a poetic, romantic vein, which Elman 
knew well how to bring forth. 

Mr. Elman also came forth in a new 
character, and that is, as arranger, and his 
editing of Rubinstein’s song ‘‘The Dew is 
Falling’’ and the ‘‘Contre Danses’’ by 
Beethoven, attested to a talent for analytic- 
al analysis and for original musical inven- 
tion. His playing of the Bruch arrange- 
ment of ‘‘Kol Nidrei’’ was one of the most . 
beautiful ever heard here. 

There were other short selections by 
Brahms, Joachim, Tchaikovsky and Sara- 
sate and numerous encores. Josef Bonime ' 
played the accompaniments admirably. . . 


Hear Harold Bauer 


Schumann’s C Major Fantasie formed one, 
of the important parts of Harold® Bauer’s:» 
piano recital at Kimball Hall last Sunday 
afternoon. ; ~ 

The Fantasie belongs tothe greatest ef 


pieces in piano literature, and.its tremeif-. _ 


€ 


dous theme, had in Bauer a most able ex: ‘3 
Mr, Bauer is a master. as far as** 


positor, 
displaying the musical import of the num- 
bers he plays, and his absolute command of 


means, his warmth of interpretation and 
his great musical taste were all exemplified 
in~this number. 


Dai Buell Tmpresses 


In commemoration of the anniversary of 
;the birthday of Franz Liszt, Dai Buell, the 
gifted Boston pianist, gave a piano recital 
at the Ziegfeld Theater last Wednesday 
morning, the first of the regular series plan- 
ned by Carl D, Kinsey. Miss Buell select- 
ed a severe and trying program for her re- 
cital, but managed to make a brilliant ar- 
tistic success. 

She began with the B Minor Sonata by 
Liszt, in which she showed not only tech- 
nical proficiency of high order, but an in- 
dividual talent for the introspective phases 
of the work. A group of Schumann, con- 
sisting. of the ‘‘Papillons’’ and the Inter- 
mezzo’ and Finale from the ‘‘Carnival’’ 
were smoothly played, with rippling, tech- 
nical display. 

An unusual number, not heard here be- 
fore, was that by Liapounoff, ‘‘Elegie En 
Memoire de Liszt’’ and the recital closed 
with Liszt’s 13th Hungarian Rhapsody. 

Georgia Kober, assisted by several mem- 
bers of the faculty of the Sherwood Music 
School gave an interesting concert of piano, 
violinjand vocal numbers at Recital Hall, 
last Thiirsday evening. 

. Miss: Kober was-heard in works which 
included’ the ‘*Espagna’’ by Chabrier for 
two pianos, with George Ralf Kurz, and in 
movements from concertos by MacDowell 
andi, Chaminade, assisted by Meta Kum- 
mer,« Elsa Harthan Arndt, song two groups 
oneness for soprano with Tina Mae Haines 
-A8 accompanist, and P. Marinus Paulsen 
“played a number of violin numbers, accom- 
panied by Arthur Charles Becker. 

ca M. R. 





MONTREAL APPLAUDS 
SAN CARLO FORCES 


Two Weeks’ Stay Marked by 
Fine Offerings — Hear 
Magdaleine Brard 


MONTREAL, CAN., Oct. 23.—The San- 
Carlo Opera Company terminated a success- 
ful two-week engagement here, Oct. 18 with 
the joint bill, ‘‘Cavalleria Rusticana’’ and 
‘¢Pagliacci.’’ The theater was crowded to 
capacity for this au revoir performance,— 
indeed, enormous business has been the rule 
rather than the exception for the San Carlo 
forces. Receipts for the first week were 
well over $16,000, and for the second week 
decidedly in increase of that amount. The 
entire engagement was a brilliant success. 
Were one inclined to select the best bills 
and the best artists, the palm might pos- 
sible go to the excellent presentation of 
‘Madama Butterfly,’’ with Onuki, the Ja- 








panese prima donna, in the title rdle; 
and to the gorgeous Mephisto of Leon 
Rothier—a performance that has scarcely 


been equalled here for sheer merit and ex- 
quisite vocalism. 

During the first week of the Grand Opera 
engagement, a famous figure was noticed in 
the stage-box, watching, with keen interest, 
‘*Carmen,’’ ‘‘La Bohéme,’’ ‘‘The Barber 
of Seville,’’ and ‘‘Butterfly.’’ She was 
Marcella Sembrich. Mme. Sembrich came 
up from New York to hear her pupil and 
protegé, Queena Mario, leading coloratura 
with the San Carlo forces, for whom the 
great singer prophesies great things. 

Magdeleine Brard, the young French 
pianist, gave a recital in His Majesty’s 
Theater, Oct. 19. Her program presented 
few actual pitfalls for so youthful a player, 
but it must be admitted that what she did 
play was done with unerring accuracy and 
a vivid idealistic sense of tonal coloring. 
Here were no mere insufferable joltings of 
a prodigy, but the painstaking care of a 
sensitive artist. Perhaps, now and then, an 
unwanted sharpness of touch ruffled the 
picture; but that isn’t always confined to 
young pianists. 

An exceptionally interesting program was 
given the 23rd, by the students and associ- 
ates of McGill University Conservatorium of 
Music, under the direction of Dr. H. C. Per- 
rin. Numbers by Franck, Brahms, Chopin 
and Liszt; a violin and piano sonata by 
John Ireland; and a piano sonata by Dale 
—showed unmistakably the form and ability 


of the various artists. These Conservato- 
rium recitals are an integral part of .musigs%. 


al Montreal’s activities during eaeh Seasons” 
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Julius Hopp To Arrange Appearances For 
New School of Opera Members 


Josiah Zuro, the director -of.the New 
School of Opera and Ensemble, located’ at 
the Rivoli Theater, has arranged “with: Ju- 
lius Hopp, manager of the New Yors Music 
and Drama Bureau, to present the grand 
opera performances and concerts being: or- 
ganized and to be given by the artists of 


the opera school. Grand opera and concerts ; 


will be given in various sections of the 
city at nominal admission charges. 





Bonci Will Appear in Concerts After Hi 
Chicago Opera Tour 


Alessandre Bonci, the noted tenor ‘who 
has returned to the. United States after.an.. 
absence of a number of years, is now ap- 
pearing on tour with the Chicago Opera 
Association. At a recent performance ‘of 


‘The Masked Ball’’ in St. Paul, Mr. Bon- 

.ci has an unqualified suecess before a sold- 
“out house. After three weeks with the 
opera company, the tenor will be heard in 
®oncert with Eleanor Brock, coloratura 
soprapo. This tour will include the cities 
of thd, Bast and Middle West and on its 
completion, about Dec. 15, Mr. Bonci will 
go to Havana for a:season of opera there 
and 1 be heard with the Chicago com- 
pany in prom: ¥ork the latter part of Janu- 
ary. 3 saa 





Music School ‘Settlement Begins Season 
«” in New York . 


- 

The Music School Settlement of New York 
Melzar Chaffee, director, began its twenty- 
sixth season on Oct. 14 with an unusually 
large enrolment. Pupils are encouraged to 
join the various grades of school orchestras 
as soon as they have achieved sufficient profi- 
ciency’ ‘on their -instruments. Advanced 
string players who are not pupils of the 


-sehool..but..whe. wouldlike..the._orchestral 


experience, may upon application, become 
members of the Senior Qrchestra which re- 
-hearses every Sunday-morning. 





OPERA FINDS NEW. ... 
HOME IN CLEVELAND : 


Scotti Forces Give Admirable 
Performances in Masonic. 
Hall—Galli-Curci Scores - 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, Oct. 23.—Cleve- 
land’s new auditorium, the Masonic Hall, 
which was inaugurated by Mme. Schumann- 

Heink in a recent recital, was again used 

by Mme. Galli-Curci, who::'was heard in a 

recital of operatic arias and songs, a. few 

days after. . 3 

It remained, however, for the Scotti 

Opera Company to put the hall to the test 

as an opera house, which test it stood 

admirably. Mr. Scotti’s forces appeared on 

Oct. 14 and 15, presenting ‘‘L’Oracolo’’ 

and ‘‘Cavalleria Rusticana’’ oné’ bill and 

‘*Madame Butterfly’’ on the other. At, both, 

the audiences taxed the capacity of the 

hall. 

Acoustics were declared perfect, the 
sunken orchestra pit gave full chance to 
the voices upon the stage, the beautiful foy- 
ers were filled during a half-hour inter- 
mission with a crowd that congratulated 
itself upon the final achievement of the city 
in securing a home for music, thanks to 
the generosity of the Order of Masons. 





Scotti, impersonating the Chinese denkeep- 
er, was. wonderful in singing and. acting. 
Marie Sundélius, as the Chinese heroine, 
_ displayed a volume of voice always lovely 
in tone and quality. Adamo Didur, never 
heard. here before, proved a singer of finest 
artistry, while the success of the young 
tenor, Mario Chanlee, was immediate. Flor- 
ence Easton, in ‘‘Madama Butterfly,’’ 
made mueh of the’ part: of the little Japan- 
_ese bride, in her singing and dramatic in- 
terpretation. Orville Harold displayed fine 
powers of voice and ‘acting as Pinkerton. 
‘Peroni’s not very large orchestra and chor- 
us did wonders under his skilled direction, 
and filled all requirements, 

That music of ‘the. highest type can ap- 
peal to: the average listener was proved 
at the opening session of the Ohio Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, in the Ballroom 
.of Hotel Statler, when following. the. wel- 
come to the city by the Cleveland Cham- 
ber of Commerce,: presented by Alexander 
Brown, Jr., a,complete: program of cham- 
ber music was offered by the Cleveland 
String .Quartet and received with immense 
enthusiasm. A fine performance was given 
by the. four men, three of them heads of 
seetions.of the Cleveland orchestra, Louis 
Edlin, concertmaster; Herman Kolodkin, 
viola; Victor. de Gomez, ’cello; with the 
orchestral conductor, Nikolai Sokoloff, as 
first violin of the quartet: The finish of the 
Beethoven, the spirit and élan of the other 
two numbers, justified the prediction that 
this ‘quartet will soon have a national repu- 
tation, A. D. B. 


PITTSBURGH HEARS 
ARRAY OF ARTISTS 


Ponselle, Stracciari, Gates and 
Vatican Choirs Fill 
First Week 


_ PITTSBURGH, PA., Oct. 18—Rosa Pon- 
selle and Riccardo Stracciari were heard on 
Monday night, and so our musical season 
got under way. It was a flying start and 
enthusiasm was the keynote. A large audi- 
ence came out to greet these harbingers, and 
it apparently made no difference what they 
sang, gloves were burst and people grew 
apopletic with applause. Rosa Ponselle 
sang some operatic arias, extracted from 
Verdi and Ponchielli, and groups of songs 


from Grieg to Frank La Forge. Stracciari 
gave for his operatic numbers the over- 
pattered ‘‘Factotum’’, by Rossini, supple- 
mented by French studio songs. Then they 
both appeared in duets from ‘‘ Aida’’ and 
‘*Tl Trovatore.’’ Rosa Ponselle sang with 
glorious voice and fascinating personality. 
Pittsburgh needs a lot of just her type of 
artists. Stracciari sang with virility and 
style and no end of dignity. He is one of 
the few men who have stepped out of the 
operatic picture to the concert stage who 
did not betray his vocal and histrionic an- 
tecedents. 

Friday night brought the famous Vatican 
Choir. It was a great night for the Italian 
irredenta and the foremost families of Cath- 
olicism; it was also a most inspiring night 
for church music in Pittsburgh. The choir 
under the skillful manipulation of Casimiro 
Casimiri, sang as it has in other places. 
There is one thing that no reviewer as yet 
has touched on and that is the superiority 
of the Vatican tenor section to that of any 
other organization that has gone concertiz- 
ing. 
We all know that the Latin choir boy 
tone is raw and yellow. Father Finn is the 
only man in the Catholic Church who has 
achieved tone—but why is it that the church 
seems to prefer that chest register, timbre. 
It is horrible and uncouth; the tenor sec- 
tion, however, was superb. In spots it was 
almost operatic; if it wasn’t for the tenors 
there would have been a lack-lustre spirit 
in the whole organization. The choir did 
many unknown and unusual Palestrina 
works, and they sang them in a masterly 
manner. The audience was one of the larg- 
est and most representative that Pittsburgh 
has turned out. The concert was given in 
the Old Exposition Hall; a barren, bleak 
barn. It is to be hoped that there will never 
be another concert in that barracks; it is 
too depressing. If the visit of the Vatican 
choir did nothing else, it showed Pittsburgh 
what church music might be; a thing the 
city has never known. 

Friday night also brought Lucy Gates and 
the opening of the Art Society season. Miss 
Gates gave a most pretentious program, and, 
according to the newspaper reviews, she was 
an auspicious opening attraction for the 
Art Society. Her numbers ranged from a 
Bellini Aria to a group of French songs; 
she also sang American songs by Gena 
Branscombe, Edward Horsman, Mary Tur- 
ner Salter, Richard Hageman, and others. 
Walter Golde accompanied her with distine- 
‘tion. Both the soloist and the accompanist 
found instant favor. 

Charles N. Boyd addressed the Pittsburgh 
Musical Institute Club on the making of a 
musical dictionary. Mr. Boyd is contribut- 
ing to the American volume of the new 
Groves Dictionary. 

The choir of St. Andrew’s Episcopal! 
Church sang A. R..Gaul’s ‘‘Holy City.’’ 
This is probably the best choir in the city. 
It does its work with finish and spirit. The 
choir is under the direction of C. A. Reb- 
stock, and the participating soloists were 
Mrs. C. E. Harris, soprano; Elsie Dieck- 
man, contralto; Edmund Ebert, tenor, and 
Harold Gittins, baritone. 

; H. B. G. 








Cherniavskys Play in Victoria 


VICTORIA, B. C., Oct. 18—The Cherniav- 
sky Trio was heard in the ball room of the 
Empress Hotel on the evening of Oct. 10, 
offering a program of solo and ensemble 
numbers, notably the Dvorak -‘‘Dumka’’ 
trio, Op. 90. Alex Czerny was the efficient 
accompanist. Under the auspices of the 
Victoria Ladies’ Musical Club, a concert was 
given at the Alexandra Hotel on the even- 
ing of Oct. 9. Those appearing were Nellie 
Lugrin, soprano, Joy Calvert, violinist, Eva 
Hart, soprano; Marion Heming, pianist and 
Ernest Petch, baritone. 

G. S. D. 





LAPORTE, Ind.—Edna Walgrove Wil 


son and Ruth Nuss appeared in recital be- 
fore the Advance Rumely Club on Oct. 17. 
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a? “EVERY NIGHT IS A DEBUT IN ITALY,” SAYS EDWARD JOHNSON, TENOR 








American Singer Who Won Hearts 
of Italians as ‘‘Eduardo di Giov- 
anni’’ Tells of His Experiences— 
Earned Success Here as Concert 
and Oratorio Singer and in 
‘(Waltz Dream’’ Ten Years Ago— 
How He Created ‘‘Parsifal’’ at La 
Scala—Singing with Nordica at 
Twenty-One 

BY CLARE PEELER 


‘ONE of the distinguishing marks sup 
N posed to attach to the opera tenor be- 
long to Edward Johnson, known for a long 
time to the Italians, who literally adopted 
him, art and all, as Edouardo di Giovanni, 
‘‘Rdward (son) of John.’’ Mr. Johnson’s 
breezy, alert, genial personality, well-grocm- 
ed and eye-glassed as he is, might belong to 
. suecessful business man or to a college pro- 
fessor (not the sleepy kind) and he neither 
looks nor acts in the least ‘‘temperament- 
ally.?? But one ean see why it was he had 
such great success personally, as well as ar- 
tistically, among a people whom it is not 
wronging to say that they put courtesy first 
and practically everything else second in the 
ordinary course of life. For he is courtesy 
and kindliness itself; with a vivid interest 
in all you say to him, as well as (much less 
rare) in all he says to you! 

‘‘QOnly forty-eight hours in New York and 
lost in the subway already,’’ was his rec- 
ord; broken to the writer in a ripple of 
laughter and apology for a slight delay in 
keeping his appointment that morning. Mr. 
Johnson speaks with a curious mixture cf 
idiom; a dash of the English or rather the 
Canadian; an Italian or French bit of sen- 
tence-construction; and presently a bit of 
perfectly good New Yorkese drops out ,a; 
naturally as possible. It is all unaftectea 
and charming. 

‘‘T’vye been away ten years, you see,’’ he 
smiled, in explanation of his losing himself, 
‘‘and they’ve put in three new tubes in that 
time, so perhaps it isn’t strange that I find 
myself on the West side when I aim for the 
East, is it??? 


(The writer began to count Hudson tun- 


nels on her fingers, when she suddenly re- 
membered that ‘‘tube’’ is good London for 
any subway.) 


Early American’ Successes 
Mr. Johnson had none of the artistically- 


snobbish attitude towards his success ten . 


years ago, in ‘‘The Waltz Dream’’ where 
one distinctly remembered having heard him; 
and indeed he had no cause to have, for it 
was distinctly good work of its kind, and 
as he frankly said; ‘‘It paid so well that it 
was the means of my going over to Italy as 
I did for two years’ work and study; so it 
really led to all my Italian years in opera. 
Wolfsohn was managing my appearances in 
oratorio and concert with Damrosch’s and 
other orchestras, and one day was appealed 
to in a hurry to furnish a tenor for this 
oratorio operetta, so that was how I came 
to do it. Previously I had sung in ‘Elijah’ 
and other works under Damrosch’s baton, 
and in the concerts of Wagnerian excerpts 
that he was giving; and I shall never for- 
get my singing the Siegfried music to Nor- 
dica’s Brunnhilde in that wonderful duet 
that closes ‘Walkiire.’ When I think of 
my ‘cheek’ in daring to sing that music, my 
face gets red now, and my hair stands on 
end. Think of a mere boy of twenty-one or 
two, as I was then, daring to stand up and 
sing that with one of the greatest artists of 
her time! But there you are, you see. ‘Ig- 
norance is bliss,’ and ‘fools rush in,’ and 
all that sort of thing.’’ 

‘‘How was it you happened to sing Wag- 
ner réles in Italy, Mr. Johnson?’’ 
‘Simply because ‘Parsifal’ was the first 
role assigned to me. There was a wave of 
Parsifalism sweeping over Italy at the time, 
and I sang it twenty-seven times before they 
would let me go on to something else; I 
created the part at La Scala, you know. It 
Was In a sense chance, just as my remaining 
over there so long grew out of an initial 
Success far beyond my dreams.’’ 

And you thought it better to use the 

Italianized version of your name?’’ 


Why Johnson Became Giovanni 


se That was also more or less accidental. 
oa dear old maestro, Lombardi (you know 
sp nckett and Chalmers and I are all three 
sombardi pupils) said; ‘‘Italians are 
= to be prejudiced or at least to expect a 
a accent on general principles from a 
,lgner, And you know how my people 
.. Stress on these things.’’ He was quite 
"ight about that. The Italians give an at- 
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Edward Johnson, the American Tenor—No. 1.—in ‘‘Girl of Golden West’’; No. 2.—As Himself; No. 3.—as ‘‘Parsifal’’; No. 4.—as 
‘*Luigi’’ in ‘‘Il Tabarro’’; No. 5.—as ‘‘Rinuccio’’ in ‘‘Gianni Schicchi.’’ 


tention to artistic detail that is exquisite, 
and if one’s diction were poor, or they were 
ready to think it poor, that one detail would 
outweigh a great deal. So I fell in with the 
maestro’s idea, and for the whole ten years 
almost forgot I had ever used any other 
form of my name. Then, when I came back 
here, home, as it were, I naturally used 
the original form.’’ 

We spoke of social conditions in Rome, 
and of mutual acquaintances there, and Mr. 
Johnson was enthusiastic about the charm of 
life in that city. 

‘*Indeed, almost everywhere in Italy one 
may have that delightful social life,’’ he 
said. ‘‘That is, if you appeal to them. The 
Italian looks you over a bit; he’s by nature 
conservative, as you might say, but when he 
(toes adopt you, he is wonderful in his hos- 
pitality and kindness. I have no words 
strong enough to ‘express my appreciation 
of the reception I had there. The Anglo- 
American colonies are so charming, too, in 
the various cities. I met. the English Am- 


’ bassador often in Rome, when I was singing 


for Red Cross during the war, and our am- 
bassador, Mr. Page, also. They were de- 
lightful to me.’’ 

‘*You lived in Paris, too, did you not?’’ 


Cosmopolitan Little Daughter 


‘*T had a home there; my baby was born 
there. She’s eight and a half now; speaks 
the oddest melange of tongues imaginable, 
I call it pigeon-English. In fact, I brought 
her over with me with her governess on her 
second visit to this country, hoping she 
might get some good training in speaking 
English. She’s the funniest little soul, ‘‘ the 
tenor added, with the father’s ill-concealed 
pride. ‘‘Someone asked her on the ship what 
nationality she was and she said, ‘Floren- 
tine!’ Not Italian, if you please; Floren- 
tine.’’ 

‘‘But that’s thoroughly Italian, isn’t it, 
to make those distinctions? ’’ 

‘*Yes, exactly. She picked up all those 
things as children do, you know. When she 
was very tiny, I was working with Lombardi 
in Florence. It was a long voyage,’’ the 
singer changed the subject to say. ‘‘ Twenty 
days on the Canopic. They treated us royal- 
ly; rather like a cruising party than a voyage 
it was, but I grew very impatient towards 
the end to see ‘old New York’ again. Only 
two days since I landed and I feel as though 
I’d never been away. I met Mr. Coffin, 
whom I used to know when I sang at the 
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New Hampshire Festival just before I sail- 
ed, and he was quite surprised how the little 
details of those days came back.’’ 

Speaking again of his Italian days, the 
singer said: 

‘*One of my fads has been to collect the 
portraits of the composers in whose operas 
I have played or created leading réles; and 
one of the most prized is this one of D’An- 
nunzio.’’ 


Praise From D’Annunzio and Puccini 


He showed a striking picture of the poet- 
revolutionist, inscribed in the most enthus- 
iastiec terms to ‘‘the illustrious artist’’ who 
created the tenor réles in ‘‘La Nave’’ and 
in ‘‘Phédre’’ to Pizetti’s music. Also, 
Puccini, on a most unusual photograph, had 
added his tribute to the young singer from 
the Western world who had _ so_ signally 
charmed in his ‘‘Girl of the Golden West.’’ 
Of Toscanini’s genius as conductor, Mr. 
Johnson spoke vividly. 

‘“You know, one is more used to applause 
for singers or instrumeatalists,’’ he said. 
‘*But it’s rare to see a whole audience 
spring to their feet and wave and shout be- 
cause of wonderful conducting. When you 
think, though of making an _ exquisitely 
played instrument out of 110 men like that, 
though, it isn’t so strange. And the Italian 
enthuses so much, when he enthuses at all. 
Gatti said something to me, along that line, 
once. ‘Aren’t you tired of singing in Eu- 
rope?’ he asked me. ‘There is so much dif- 
ference between the Latin and Anglo-Saxon 
temperaments of the two audiences, I agreed 
that there was; in two ways. While the Lat- 
in is very much more enthusiastic than his 
Anglo-Saxon brother, he is always much more 
exacting, in that if you have once succeeded 
in winning him, you have got to keep up to 
that standard. ‘Exactly,’ said Gatti. ‘Every 
night is a début in Italy. Furthermore, the 
Italian will not seruple to hiss a favorite if 
he isn’t singing as well as he is expected 
to.’ 

‘*But it is very stimulating, that warm 
enthusiasm,’’ Mr. Johnson continued. ‘‘ Ap- 
plause is the only thing that shows the ar- 
tist what his public likes, and he isn’t hu- 
man if he doesn’t want to please his public. 
If they would only remember that, after all, 
the artist isn’t just carrying an instrument 
here,’’ touching his throat. ‘‘There is so 
much that affects him, of which the public 
may never know, or if it knows, doesn’t 
understand, JI never sing ‘Pagliacci’ any 
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more, without realizing what a profound hu- 
man document it is. No matter what the 
artist feels, that great, many-headed Thing 
over the footlights must be pacified.’’ 

But we did not end our conversation on 
that sad note. Mr. Johnson had other things 
to say of his early experiences in New York 
in concert singing; he expects to have a tour 
or, as the European calls it a tournee, ar- 
ranged for him after he has made his opera 
appearances. And somehow we came to talk 
of reporters and their occasional inaccura- 
cies in re-stating conversations with artists. 

‘*T wonder really they don’t make more,’’ 
thte tenor said, his eyes twinkling. ‘‘ They 
often are young boys, like one who was de- 
tailed to see me on shipboard, and perhaps 
knew more about baseball than he did about 
music. This boy said, ‘How do you spell 
Puccini?’ when I showed him the picture. 
So just for mischief, when he said, ‘And 
what else did you do?’ I said, quite quickly 
and with much accent, ‘And in Paris, I sang 
the tenor réle in the Debussy chef d’oeuvre, 
‘Pelleas at Melisande.’ The poor child look- 
ed at me in dismay. ‘Say,’ he said finally, 
‘let’s pass that up. What do you say?’ ’’ 

We both laughed. And in this major key 
of cheer, our interview did end. 





Campanini Interested In Hammerstein 
Memorial 


George Blumenthal, secretary and manager 
of the Oscar Hammerstein enterprises which 
are being carried on by Mrs. Hammerstein, 
returned on Oct. 14 from Chicago where he 
went to consult with Cleofonte Campanini 
with regard to the projected memorial to 
Mr. Hammerstein. Mr. Campanini was en- 
thusiastic over the scheme and later wrote 
to Mr. Blumenthal the following letter: 
Dear Mr. Blumenthal:— 

Both personally and in my official capa- 
city as director of the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation, I heartily endorse your project for 
a memorial to the late Mr. Oscar Hammer- 
stein who played such an important réle in 
the development of American Operatic Art. 
Please let me know in what way I could aid 
you in your project and believe me, 

Yours very sincerely, 
Cleofonte Campanini. 


EVANSTON, Ill.—A musicale was given 
reecntly at the North Shore Hotel by Helen 
Rockwell, soprano; Carl Beecher and Anne 
Oldberg, pianists and Beatrice Byxbee, ac- 
companist. 
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SECOND WEEK OF 
AMERICAN SINGERS 


Gates and Hemus Give Charm- 
ingly ‘‘The Maid Mistress’’ 
—‘‘Pinafore’’ Also Applauded 


The second week of the Society of Ameri- 
can Singers, at the Park theater, opened 
with a most enjoyable production of Per- 
golese’s ‘‘Serva Padrona’’ (‘*The Maid 
Mistress’’) with Lucy Gates winningly im- 
personating the ambitious serving-woman, 
and Percy Hemus giving an excellent delin- 
eation of the master, Pandolfo. The silent 
servant, Vespona, was played with many 
amusing low-comedy touches by William 
Danforth. Miss Gates’ voice is opening the 
season in good condition, if one may judge 
by that night’s hearing. Clear and true, with 
a lovely smoothness, it was most effective in 
the aria opening the second act, as well as 
in the closing duo. Perey Hemus sang David 
Bispham ’s réle, a difficult task for any bari- 


tone, but measured up to it exceedingly 
well, not only in his singing but in his act- 
ing. One looks forward to hearing more of 
the same good work from Mr. Hemus this 
season. The orchestra was exceedingly ir- 
regular, to say the least of it, in its play- 
ing of the charming musie with which this 
quaint old gem has been set. John McGhie 
conducted, and his efforts’ found much bet- 
ter reward in the ‘‘Pinafore’’ music, no 
doubt owing to the players’ greater fa- 
miliarity with the Gilbert and Sullivan 
work, e 

Frank Moulan was a distinguished Sir 
Joseph, of excellent diction and fine pres- 
ence. The Dick Deadeye of William Dan- 
forth was appalling in its realistic ugliness, 
and excruciatingly funny in its interpreta- 
tion, besides being well sung. Josephine 
was. sufficiently pretty to deserve the other 
players’ enconiums, and sung well by Blanche 
Duffield, who, however, is given to take 
the part decidedly too much in grand opera 
manner. Josephine Jacoby’s rich contralto 
lent beauty to her Buttercup, and one of the 
daintiest and most individual Hebes imagin- 
able was presented by Gladys Caldwell. A 
real personality belongs to this graceful and 
sweet-voiced young person. Both the old and 
the new Captains Corcoran were distinctly 
boyish in appearance, and none too easy in 
manner. The over-use of falsetto practised 
by Ralph Brainard as Ralph Rackstraw, was 
unpleasing, but the audience’s practice of 
re-demanding every aria was undiminished 
thereby. Bertram Peacock’s opening, ‘‘I am 
the Captain’’ aria was well sung. The fine 
voice of Herbert Waterous had little op- 
portunity in the part of Bill Bobstay. The 
girl-chorus was pretty and tuneful; of the 
men’s singing, it may be said that it was 
fair. The audience was good-sized and ex- 
ceedingly well-pleased. 





Cc FP. 
**Geisha’’ Worth While 


The Society of American Singers revived 
‘‘The Geisha’’ for its third offering in two 
weeks on Friday evening, Oct. 24. The 
operetta still abounds in delicate charm for 
all the sixteen odd years that have passed 
over its head and gives fewer indications of 
senility than many others not half as old. 
The music of Sidney Jones is some of the 
freshest and: most delightful come from 


Revival Proves 





WANTED-—Arranger for vocal and 
instrumental music. Must be first- 
class. Apply Box F. J., care of Musi- 
cal America, 501 5th Avenue, New 
York. 





Ecellent Studio and Wing apartment. Period 
rooms, fire places in every room, bath and kit- 
chenette. Hot water heat, electric light, hard- 
wood floors. Inspection invited. Terms reason- 
able to desirable party. R. D. Patterson, 35 East 
38th Street, New York City. 


ACCOMPANIST wishes to 
‘students or singers. Reasonable. 
W. 95th Street, New York, Apt. 
River 4174. 





play for vocal 
Address 330 
43. Phone 





A leading church in Kansas city of more than 
25,000 is to employ an organist and choirmaster. 
A first class teacher of voice will find in this 
place a very good opening. Apply Box G. A. C., 
c-o MUSICAL AMERICA. 


POSITION WANTED—As Secretary: Accom- 
panist, young man. Address Box: A. R 
«c/o MUSICAL AMERICA, 501 Fifth Ave. 





England since the passing of Arthur Sul- 
livan. Considerably more spirit, sparkle 
and movement distinguished the representa- 
tion than was the case with the inaugural 
‘*Boceaccio,’’ despite a limping stage man- 
agement, and much singing hardly on the 
highest plane of excellence. So much of 
the vitality of operetta depends upon the 
pace and continuity of action that the im- 
portance of ablest and. efficient stage di- 
rection can hardly be overestimated. The 
prosperity of the lighter entertainments of 
the American Singers hangs largely on a 
practical appreciation of this -fact. 

First commendation for last week’s. suc- 
cess belongs to the excellent chorus and 
the usual dynamic conducting of John..Mc- 
Ghie. But there were other creditable fae- 


tors, chieffy the fascination of Gladys Cald- 
well and the humor of Frank Moulan. A 
genuine Chinese soprano, Lady Tsen Mei, 
filled the title réle. Her vocal means are 
slight and technically hampered. Others de- 
serving mention were Herbert Waterous, 
Cora Tracy, Morton Adkins, Ralph Brain- 
erd and Elizabeth Campbell. The audience 
was large and thoroughly enthusiastic. It 
may be pertinent to inquire at this junc- 
ture why the Society does not concern itself 
with a revival.of Edward German’s ‘‘Tom 
Jones.’’ Musically it is a masterwork and if 
it failed on Broadway its very excellence 
must be held attributable. Such a work 
lies directly in the province of the Ameri- 
can Singers. 
a ee Ey 





NOBLE QUALITIES IN 
LOTTA MADDEN’S ART 


Lofty Interpretative Powers 
Reach Zenith in Brahms 


and Dupare Songs 


At Aeolian Hall last Monday eveniing 
Lotta Madden, an artist of more than casual 
distinction and remembered from last year, 
appeared in a recital of songs. This young 
soprano is at her best a singer of really 
notable attainments. The faults of her 
vocalism cannot be denied, but they do not 
grow out of any fundamental ineptitude and 
Miss Madden seems able to avoid some of 
them almost as often as not. Her most 
indifferent singing belonged on Monday to 
the earlier part of the program. As the 
recital progressed her work gained in secur- 
ity and thereby grew signally in eloquence. 
Her finer attributes came gradually and con- 
spicuously to the fore in four Brahms num- 
bers—‘‘ Nightingale,’’ ‘‘ Love Song,’’ ‘‘ The 
familiar ‘‘Cradle Song’’ and ‘‘ Love is For- 
ever’’ (one’s old and revered friend ‘‘ Von 
Ewiger Liebe’’)—and in a French group 
of which Dupare’s ‘‘Chanson Triste,’’ was 
the majestically outstanding feature. Here 
Miss Madden’s vocal frailties reduced them- 
selves at times almost to the disappearing 
point. Her taste in phrasing and skill in 
compassing the mood and deep-seated emo- 
tion of the songs were backed in ‘‘Von 
Ewiger Liebe’’ and the ‘‘Chanson Triste’’ 
by a positive splendor of tone—especially in 
the upper register—a body, vibrancy, and 
adroitness of attack that called to mind the 
voice and style of Emmy Destinn ‘at her 
best. 

The audience tried hard to obtain a repe- 
tition of the gorgeous song of Dupare— 
perhaps the best song ever written in France 
—but the singer was obdurate. One recalls 
with difficulty a finer performance of it. 
And the ‘‘ Von Ewiger Liebe’’ (than which 
Brahms wrote little more exacting in the 
variety of expression and contrasting char- 
acterization demanded) left the hearers 
quite overpowered. At last real songs on 
a recital program! How puny compared 
with this single mighty lyric seem all the 
petty tinklings dealt to us these several 
weary seasons. 

Miss Madden was excellently accompanied 
by Francis Moore. And the large audience 


applauded her in rapturous fashion. 
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ROTHWELL FORCES IN 
LOS ANGELES DEBUT 





Philharmonic Orchestra Gives: 


Premiere Concert—Leader 
Wildly Acclaimed 


(By telegraph to MusicaL AMERICA) 


LOS ANGELES, CAL., Oct. 24.—A ecap- 
acity audience greeted the first perform- 
ance of the New Philharmonic Orchestra, 
under the baton of Walter Rothwell in 
Trinity Auditorium. 

The audience was wildly enthusiastic 
and the conductor received: innumerable 
recalls. Mr. Rothwell in the short time 


at his disposal has managed to build an 
orchestra of ninety men that gave an ex- 
ceptionally fine account of itself. Mr. 
Rothwell has proven himself an admirable 
drill master. At .all times he had his 
forces perfectly under control and his per- 
sonality and fine musicianship made a deep 
impression on local music-lovers. 

The program given included the Dvorak 
‘‘New World’’ Symphony, the Liszt Pre- 
ludes, and the ‘‘Oberon’’ Overture. It 
will be repeated at the Saturday night per- 
formance. 

W. F. G. 





Chaliapine Reported Shot By Bolshevists 
in Moscow 


LONDON, Oct. 6.— Further particulars 
of the reported death of Feodor Chalia- 
pine, the great Russian singing actor, have 
been supplied by the second son of Gran- 
ville Bantock, the English composer. 

On Aug. 17 young Bantock, who is a 
naval officer in the Black Sea Squadron, 
received a communication from a liaison 
officer to the ‘‘effect that Chaliapine had 


contracted a dangerous illness in Moscow ° 


and that the Bolshevists fearing its spread- 
ing, had summarily shot him.’’ 





Columbia Stellar Quartet On Tour 


The Columbia Stellar Quartet, Norman 
Arnold, first tenor; Reed Miller, second 
tenor; Andrea Sarto, baritone, and Tom 
Daniel, bass, left for its tour on Oct. 20. 
It is giving a program of wide range, in- 
eluding operatic and concert numbers. 
Among the quartet’s offerings will be songs 
by Speaks, Metcalf, Sullivan, Bland, Caro 
Roma’s ‘‘Can’t Yo’ Heah Me Callin’, Caro- 
line??? and Penn’s ‘‘Smilin’ Through.’’ 
Mr. Arnold will sing, among his other 
songs, two songs by Vanderpool. 











AEOLIAN HALL, New York 


Saturday Evening, Nov. 8th, at 8.15 


CONCERT BY 
MAY PETERSON, Soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 


‘SAMUEL LJUNGKVIST, Tenor 
of the Royal Opera, Stockholm 


THE TOLLEFSEN TRIO 
Carl H. Tollefsen, Violin; Mme. Schnabel-Tollefsen, Piano ; 
Michel Penha, ’Cello 


Management: 
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Available for a limited number of pianistic engagements — 
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LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 


Mason & Hamlin Piano Use 


GALA PROGRAM FOR | 
BELGIAN ROYALTY 


Metropolitan Opera House Is 
Scene of Brilliant Fete For 
King and Queen 

For the first time in its history the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House provided entertain- 
ment for a ruling King and Queen, on Sat- 
urday evening, Oct. 25, when a gala per- 
formance was given in honor of their Maj- 
esties, the King and Queen of the Belgians. 


The three central boxes directly facing the 
stage were thrown into one to accommodate 
the Royal party, that entered by the pri- 
vate stairway reserved for occasions of state. 
The Royal box was hung in red velvet and 
decorated with American Beauty roses. 

Mabel Garrison, Jascha Heifetz and Ser 
gei Rachmaninoff: were the soloists, while 
the operatic fare provided included the 
Second Act of ‘‘La Forza del Destino,’’ 
wtih Rosa Ponselle, Andres de Segurola and 
Giovanni Martino, and the Coronation Scene 
from ‘‘Boris’’ sung by Mr. De Segurola 
and Pietro Audisio. The Belgian National 
air, at the conclusion of the program was 
sung by Leon Rothier and Chorus, while 
Margaret Romaine and Chorus sang ‘‘The 
Star Spangled Banner,’’ under Giulio Set- 
ti’s leadership. Mr. Setti also conducted 
the ‘‘Boris’’ scene, while Mr. Moranzoni 
was at the desk for the act from ‘‘ Forza 
Del Destino.’? The Elgar March, ‘‘Pomp 
and Circumstance,’’ opened the perform- 
ance, under Mr. Bamboschek’s leadership, 
after the Royal party was seated. 

Miss Garrison sang the ‘‘Mignon’’ aria, 
with ‘‘Dixie’’ as an added number, and 
Mr Rachmaninoff played a Chopin Waltz 
and the Gounod-Liszt Waltz from ‘‘ Faust.’’ 
Four short numbers, including the Chopin- 
Auer Nocturne in E Flat, and pieces by 
Moszkowski. Dvorak and Bazzani, made up 
Mr. Heifetz’ oqerings. Queen Elizabeth’s 
deep interest in violin music was most evi- 
dent from her enthusiastic applause of Mr. 
Heifetz’ playing. 
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JOSEPHINE LUCCHESE CHARMS 








Soprano and Other Artists Appear at 
Isabella Home 


A concert was given on Saturday evening, 
Oct. 25, at the Isabella Home, New York, 
under the auspices of the Universal League, 
in which Josephine Lucchese, coloratura so- 
prano appeared, assisted by a number of 
other artists. .Miss Lucchese won immediate 
favor in arias from ‘‘The Magic Flute,’’ 
‘‘The Pearl of Brazil’’ and ‘‘La Sonnam- 
bula’’ and was applauded enthusiastically. 
Theodore von Hemert, baritone, scored in 
Flegier’s ‘‘Le Coq’’ and arias from Diaz’s 
‘*Benvenuto Cellini’’ and ‘‘The Trumpeter 
of Sakkingen.’’ Frederick Burgy, tenor, 
sang the aria ‘‘Celeste Aida’’ and songs by 
Richard Strauss, Mme. Virginia Colombati, 
mezzo-soprano, arias from ‘‘Samson and 
Delila’’ and ‘*‘Carmen,’’ while Harry Wil- 
liam Mahneke, violinist, played Drdla’s 
Souvenir. Miss Lucchese and Messrs. Burgy 
and von Hemert joined in the trio from 
Verdi’s ‘‘I Lombardi,’’ Miss Lucchese and 
Mme. Colombati in a duet from ‘‘ Mireille, ’’ 
while the four singers brought the program 
to an effective close in the quartet from 
‘¢Rigoletto.’’ Joan Solger, aesthetic dancer, 
performed a Chinese dance to music from 
the play ‘‘ East is West’’ and a sword dance 
to musie by Grieg. Max Liebling was the 
accompanist. 





Vahrah Hanbury Again in New York 
Recital 


Mindful of her auspicious début last year 
a large crowd attended the recital given by 
Vahrah Hanbury at Aeolian Hall on Oct. 
20. It cannot be said that Miss Hanbury, 
however, did justice either to her previous 
recital or to the large following she has 
gained for herself. 

Possessing an admirable voice and stage 
presence, she permitted herself, nevertheless 
to lapse into hardness of expression, and the 
quality of her tone was but poorly sustained. 
Somewhat inconsistent in her art, she be- 
gins her numbers exquisitely, as, for in- 
stance in the ‘‘Mort des Oiseaux’’ by Pes- 
se, when her hearers were afforded opulence 
and mellowness of tone, her ending falling 
far short of the auspicious start. 


MAY STONE 


SOPRANO 


(Soloist With Sousa and his Band) 
‘*Voice of wonderful range and fiexibility’’— 


Philadelphia Press 
STUDIO: 9 East 59th St. 
RESIDENCE: 151 East 8ist St., New York 
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ADORING THRONG 
HAIL KREISLER ‘AS 
CONQUERING HERO 


Famed Violinist Ends His Self-Im- 
posed Exile With Recital at Car- 
negie Hall—Great Audience Pays 
Rare Tribute To Idol—His Art As 
Pure and Bewildering As In For- 
mer Days 

T King has come back into his own. 

He has come back in the likeness of a 
conquering hero, midst shoutings and mighty 
jubilation. He is returned from an exile 
self-imposed, from needless banishment as- 

sumed at the obligatory promptings of a 

noble nature. He will not easily be suffer- 


ej to go again .. . 
* * * 





Kreisler, in short, is playing once more. 
The monarch of them that draw the bow 
across the eatgut, that make the fiddle a 
scans of conjuring from inscrutable depths 
th souls of men, ended last Sunday after- 
noon the silence to the refuge of which 
pussillaninous mind and the serurrilous 
+oncue has driven him two years ago. Never 
id patriotism so perverted its ends or de- 
spitefulness so cloaked itself in the likeness 
-t a lofty emotion. A truce, though, to 
retrospective chidings. Kreisler might at 
» pinch have been a victorious warrior, to 
judge by what was seen and heard at Car- 
negie Hall. The palm and the laurel are 
immemorial emblems of triumph. They lent 
their symbolism to Sunday’s sweeping joys. 

* * * 

The house was sold out. It was sold out 
jong in advance, as the advirtisements ap- 
prized one day ahead . Thus it came that 
ticket seekers clamorous in their disappoint- 
ment, did not crowd the lobbies. Within 
was dynamie expectancy. Kreisler walked 
on the stage only ten minutes after the 
hour appointed for beginning. The tumult 
surged. It rose in waves and it fell. It 
revived its strength and broke, it seemed, 
in foaming crests. Again it died down and 
as often it swelled afresh. For three min- 
utes the beating of palms and the stamping 
of feet, the multiplying outcries and the 
waving of objects male audible the love of 
2 community for an artist esteemed almost 
as a persopal possession, The artist must 
have been shaken. But he stood his ground 
and with a kind of gentle humility and 
touching respectfulness of demeanor bowed 
low to the right and to the left, facing 
about with regularity in response to the 
glad noises made by the throng corralled 
behind him on the platform. At length 
there was silence and he played. 

And his playing won its familiar tribute. 
He came back many times after the first 
part, but gave no extras. Nor did he after 
the second, though at this point a force of 
ushers swept down the aisles with huge 
flowering burdens—with everything from cut 
roses and blooming bushes to a great circle 
of laurel and a prodigious confection of 
begilded palm branches. But when the 
printed program was ended then he became 
indulgent. No one, for the rest, made a 
move to leave his seat in advance of the 
extra section that, by an unwritten law, had 
inevitably to be added to what had gone 
before. Only the packed and sweltering 
standees changed their point of vantage, to 
charge down the aisles with elephantine 
thuds and congregate before the stage, liter- 
ally at the player’s feet. This time he 
obliged, and lavishly. He gave several 
things of his own earessing inspiration. He 
gave the F Minor Moment Musical of Schu- 
bert. He gave, at last, the ‘‘Caprice Vien- 
nois,’’ the first notes of which irresistible 
plaudits completely quenched. Then the 
lights went out. He had not yet played the 
‘Humoresque’’ when the writer of these 
lines left the hall, but even darkness did not 
disperse the pertinacious multitude at the 
platform and artists have been known to 
defy cven an electrician’s veto under sim- 
ilar conditions, 

* a a 

The program proper consisted of Tartini’s 
G Minor Sonata, Vivaldi’s Concerto in C 
Minor, a lovely Concerto in A Minor by 
Viotti, which has an adagio not unworthy 
or, for that matter, unsuggestive of the early 
Peethoven; the familiar ballet melody from 
_ Urteo,?? the ballet musie from Schubert’s 

Rosamunde,’” a new transcription by Mr. 
Ateisler of the Queen of Schemakha’s 

Hymn to the Sun,’’ out of the ‘‘Coq 
hs and Kreisler’s own ‘‘Gitana,’’ and 
gy smbourin Chinois.’’ There were also 
Wo other compositions, not credited to this 
master, but his none the less and wonder- 
in ly Significant. These were the cadenzas 
: the Vhotti Concerto, cadenzas rank- 
"8 in their way with the stupen- 


dous condensations made by the violinist in 
the Beethoven and the Brahms concertos— 
cadenzas that concentrate the essence of the 
movements in miraculous fashion, entirely 
in the spirit of the original composer but 
never in the sense of shallow or meretricous 
display. 
* * * 

And Kreisler played like Kreisler. There- 
in is implied vastly more than columns of 
comment, minutely particularized, could con- 
vey. Of a surety one has heard him play as 
well before—on occasion perhaps even bet- 
ter, with greater infallibility of intonation 
and tone now and then more rapturous, 
more melting in its estacy of. beauty. It 
would have been curious indeed, had not the 
long period of relative inactivity left some 
infinitesimal mark; or the fierce emotional 
tension engendered by the spectacle of this 
wonderful outpouring of love failed to shake 
the man’s inward fortitude and composure. 
Withal, such things as the slow movements 
of the Vivaldi and the Viotti concertos were 
simply beyond the descriptive capacity of 
straining words. So, too, was much, much 
else. The miracle of the man’s art, its 
opulence, its humanity are as heart-shaking 
as ever. Howsoever grandly or indifferently 
Kreisler may play no other can stand on the 
solitary, glory-smitten summit which is his. 

Carl Lamsen’ accompanied the violinist 
with his wonted taste and excellence. 

ma FF. P. 





Josephine Lucchese To Make Her Bow As 
Recitalist 


Josephine Lucchese, a new American col- 
oratura soprano, will make her début in 
recital at Aeolian Hall on Wednesday after- 
noon, Nov. 26. She will sing classic songs 
by Pergolese, Paisiello and Schubert, arias 
from ‘‘The Magic Flute’’ and ‘‘La Son- 
nambula,’’ French songs by Bizet and Del- 
ibas, an aria from Cabellero’s ‘‘Las dos 
Princesas,’’ Jules Benedict’s ‘‘La Capin- 
era,’’? Eckert’s Swiss Echo Song, Grieg’s 
‘*Solveg’s Song,’’ the aria from David’s 
‘*Pearl of Brazil,’’ and English songs by 
Vanderpool, Wells, Clark, Brewer and Gena 
Branscombe. She will be assisted by Jose 
D’Acuna at the piano and H. Heidelberg, 


flautist. 





Arnold Volpe To Conduct Community 
Opera in Washington, D. C. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 28—Arnold 
Volve, conductor of the Stadium Concerts 
of New York, has been secured as the con- 
ductor of the orchestra for the Washington 
Community Opera. Mr. Volpe’s association 
with community affairs has established him 
as one ably fitted to organize the orchestra 
for the local Community Opera. He is al- 
ready getting his forces together for the 
first opera of the season. 

7. 








Gardner Heads Stokowski Forces 
In His Tone Poem, ““New Russia’’ 





Violinist Appears Successfully as Composer, Conductor and 
Director in Quaker City—Orchestra Commands Admira- 
tion in Agreeable Program—Geraldine Farrar makes her 
first local Concert Appearance of the Season 








Philadelphia, Oct. 27, 1919. 


‘THE preponderating conventionality of 
the program submitted by Mr. Stok- 
owski for the Philadelphia Orchestra’s Fri- 
day afternoon and Saturday night concerts 
was to some extent offset by a novelty given 
under the composer’s own direction. 
Samuel Gardner, after having bid for fa- 
vor as a virtuoso sought recognition as a 
music maker in his tone poem ‘‘New Rus- 
sia,’’ which he led from Mr. Stokowski’s 
usual rostrum. The work palpably inter- 
ested the large audiences which greeted it 
with something more than the perfunctory 
applause, which is so often the reward of 
novelties. 
‘*New Russia’’ has indeed a saving vir- 


tue. Despite an imitative musical mood, 
reminiscent of Tchaikovsky, despite the sub- 
stitution of facile musicianshp for positive, 
potent inspiration, it is melodically intel- 
ligible. Tue pitfall of dullness, into which 
so many ambitiously conceivea modera 
scores fall, is thus consolingly avoided. 

The composer has a sense of form, un- 
marred by any vain striving after false 
artistic gods. ‘‘New Russia’’ possesses a 
beginning, a middle and an end. Its clim- 
axes are consistently fashioned. 

Mr. Gardner echoes precedent but he does 
it entertainingly. ‘‘New Russia’’ develops 
several decidedly tuneful themes with skill 
and color. The musical imaginery is ob- 
vious and lucid. Slavic melancholy and 
tragic aspiration is effectively depicted in 
sombre whrases ,there are passages of anir- 
chic uproar,, there are martial crescendi 
which paint triumph after striving. There 
ig at times dramatic eloquence. The clar- 
ity of the whole exhibit is a certain con- 
pensatisn for lack of special profundity. 
Mr. Gardner’s conducting had authority and 
considerable unaffected enthusiasm. 

His contribution as a violinist was not 
starting!y impressive. He has a sound t :ch- 
nique, but a tone, which though agreeable 
is neither particularly full nor particularly 
moving. His vehicle the Mendelssohn Con- 








SERGE PROKOFIEFF’S ACHIEVEMENTS 
WIN ACCLAIM FROM|AMERICAN PUBLIC 








LEEING from the chaotic conditions in 
his own country a remarkably interest- 

ing figure came out of Russia last season 
to enrich our musical life, in the person of 
Serge Prokofieff, the young pianist-com- 
poser. His achievements in the one year 
he has been in this country are remarkable. 
Starting early last season, Serge Proko- 
fieff gave three piano recitals in Aeolian 
Hall with programs devoted wholly to his 
own works and those of his Russion con- 
fréres. He conducted two performances of 


his symphonic works with the Russian Sym- 


phony Orchestra at Sarnegie Hall besides 
playing his own piano Concerto with them. 
He also conducted one of his Symphonies 
and played his own piano Concerto with the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra at Orchestra 


Hall, Chicago. The interest and discussion 
which all of these appearances aroused was 
tremendous. Acclaimed by some as a genius 
and denounced by others as a mad futurist, 
the critics, at least, did not ignore this re- 
markable Russian. One thing that all agreed 
upon was his great pianisti egift—but final 
judgment even on this was to be reserved 
until he had played a program of the clas- 
sics, 

At his first recital at Aeolian Hall this 
season he offered a program of Bach, Beet- 
hoven and Schumann and the laurel wreaths 
were extended to him without reservation. 
Chicago will be the next city to hear Pro- 
kofieff recitals, with two scheduled for that 
city in the immediate future; later in the 
season Montreal, Quebec, Boston and other 
cities will be visited. It will also be in 
Chicago that the premiére of his new opera 
‘*The Love For the Three Oranges,’’ writ- 
ten at the request of Mr. Campanini for 
production by the Chicago Opera Company, 


will take place. Incidentally Mr. Prokofieff 
has just received a cable from London re- 
questing that the parts of his Scythian Suite 
be sent to Mr. Albert Coates, first conductor 
at the Covent Garden Opera, London, as 
this work, which is scheduled for perform- 
ance by the Boston and Philadelphia Or- 
chestras in this country, is also to be given 
by the London Symphony, 

Serge Prokofieff was born on the estate 
Sontsovka in the South of Russio, April 11, 
1891. He showed evidences of musical abil- 
ity at a very early age, and his first manu- 
scripts belong to the age of six years. The 
first teacher of the boy was his mother, who 
later passed hi mto Professor Janieff and 
Professor Gliére. In 1904 young Serge, then 
only thirteen years old entered the Petro- 
grad Conservatory of Music, from which he 
graduated with highest honors winning the 
coveted Rubinstein prize. In the Conserva- 
tory he studied compositio nwith Rimsky- 
Korsakoff and Liadoff, piano under the fa- 
mous pianist, Anette Essipoff, and conduct- 
ing of orchestra under Professor Tcherep- 
nine. 


certo in E Minor, revealed him as a com- 
petent performer. The pyrotechnic pas- 
sages were dry, the best effects being ob- 
tained in the Andante. There can be no 
question that at these concerts he exercised 
far more appeal as a composer than as a 
violinist. 

Mr. Stokowski’s direction of the orches- 
tra through familiar fields evidenced the 
balance and artistic coherency of his finely 
drilled organization. The ‘‘New World’’ 
Symphony was superbly read. 

The suite from ‘‘L’Arlésienne,’’ whiel 
began the program was instinct with’ ex- 
pressive Provencal flavor. Mr. Stokowsky’’s 
excerpts included the decisive Allegro, the 
Minuet, the exquisite Adagietto and _ the 
winning ‘‘Carillon.’’ 

Geraldine Farrar, in her first concert ap 
pearance here of the season drew a large 
though not a ‘‘capacity’’ audience to the 
Academy on Saturday afternoon of lax 
week. She was a respendent platform pic- 
ture and her voice was happily free from 
those traces of impairment revealed in some 
of her operatic performances here last year. 

H. T. CRAVEN. 





ROSE AUSTIN APPEARS 





Soprano Warmly Welcomed at Recital in 
New York 


In a repertorial account of Rose Austin’s 
song recital at the Pricness Theater, New 
York, on the afternoon of Oct. 26, first men- 
tion should be made of the evidences which 
the audience gave of its enthusiasm, not only 
in the fervor of its applause, but in the 
several calls for encores. From a critical 
point of view, the soprano is to be com- 
mended especially for her sense of atmos- 
phere, also for her precise care in enuncia- 
tion. A handsome presence and charm of 
manner were ingratiating factors. Vocally, 
one could have wished for a more consistent 
steadiness of tone. 

In making up her program the soprano 
eliminated the German masters of lieder, 
substituting a Russian group consisting of 
songs by Rubinstein and Tchaikovsky, of 
which the latter’s ‘‘ Deception’’ was especi- 
ally well done. These songs were sung in 
English, as was a set of classic airs, in 
which the singer did not exhibit all the re- 
quired breadth of style. 

The soprano’s pronunciation in a group 
of French and Italian songs prompted the 
thought that she would better have given 
the entire program in English, particularly 
as her metriculous attention to the pronun- 
ciation seemed to mar her legato in the three 
interesting songs by Gabriel Sibella. Again, 
in two of the Burleigh arrangements of’ 
negro spirituals, she did not achieve authen- 
ticity in her pronunciation. 

Jerome Bohm was the accompanist. 

K. 8. 





Appreciates Difficulties of Printing 
Musical America These Days 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


MusicaL AMERICA probably has no reader 
who is more keenly alive than I to the 
difficulties under which your issues of Oct. 
4 and 11 were prepared and printed. The 
issue of Oct. 4 was a hellish Herculean, 
Gargantuan, Brobdingnagian task superbly 
accomplished and that of the 11th was like 
unto it. They required, not only consum- 
mate skill, but large courage, and I want 
to congratulate you most heartily upon your 
admirable achievement. 

CLAUDE CUNNINGHAM. 


New York, Oct. 16, 1919. 





FALL ISSUE*TO APPEAR Nov. 15 








Owing to the tremendous difficulties which have 


prevented all periodicals published in New York 
from appearing and because of the great size of 
“Musical America’s’ Fall Issue, it will not be 
possible to bring it out until November fifteenth. 
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“Greatest Need of the Singer Is 


General Education” Says Edna Thomas 








Young Soprano, Just Back From 
Service In France, Tells How the 
‘‘Doughboy’’ May Help In Creat- 
ing Higher Standard For Concert 
Artists—The New Audience That 
Has Arisen and What Its Demands 
Will Be 


* Edna Thomas had the opportunity to 
enact some needed legislation, one of 
the first measures she would add to the 
statute books would be a provision that all 
singers should complete a general educa- 
tion before delving into the field of art. 

The young mezzo-soprano has just re- 
turned from France, where she has been 
since last April giving concerts in the con- 
centration camps where American soldiers 
were waiting transportation home. Her mind 
was, naturally, filled with observations on 
the new concert audiences that are result- 
ing from the evident appreciation the 
‘“doughboy’’ showed for music. 

‘<Tt may seem far-fetched to say that the 
boys of the A. E. F. will help to raise the 
standard of concert-singing in this coun- 
try,’’ the singer said, ‘‘but it is not so 
unlikely as it seems. ‘Bluff’ doesn’t go 
down with young America in the mass, not 
for a minute. Singers who hadn’t a good 
fund to draw on—and by that I mean much 
more than musical knowledge, I mean the 
knowledge that comes from seeing life with 
‘open and understanding eyes—didn’t ‘get 
by’ in the A. E. F. Mediocrities stood a 
very poor chance with the American soldier 
abroad, and I believe this attitude will con- 
tinue when he gets home. 

‘‘The young chap who learned to like 
good, simple song programs during his so- 
journ abroad, is not only going to attend 
concerts now, but he is going to be an in- 
fluence for music in his home town. He will 
probably in the near future be on the Town 
Board, or one of the committee members 
arranging the High School course—for the 
boys who came to our concerts were the 
boys who had other things in mind besides 
vin rouge and the madamoiselles. And the 
singer who didn’t make good in the camps 
need not expect engagements in the towns 
where there are returned soldiers. 


Urges General Education 


‘*T wish there could be some way devised 
of «snaking singers acquire a general educa- 
tion,’’ the singer went on. ‘‘So pitifully 
many of them seem to think that a voice is 
all they need. Just as if a voice alone ever 
made a singer! I remember well the prepara- 
tion I put in on my début recital in New 
Orleans. I was to give an all-Russian pro- 
gram for one of the clubs that had been 
studying Russian topics throughout the year. 
It was a formidable undertaking, but I 
managed to give some light and shade by 
using folk songs, some Glinka numbers and 
modern songs, doing a few of the latter 
in English and French. But I spent almost 
the whole of the previous summer in study. 
I sat with great books of Russian history 
in my lap all through that hot summer, 
poring over them, trying to get every bit 
of information that I could find which would 
help me to interpret those songs as they 
should be given. Yet how many singers 
one hears who are perfectly satisfied to sing 
their programs, parrot-like, from the in- 
structions of their teacher. How few sing- 
ers make a comprehensive study of poetry, 
so that they may approach a text with some 
knowledge of its value, aside from the musi- 
eal merits of the work! The one resolve 
I have made is that I shall never sing a 
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Edna Thomas, American Mezzo-Soprano, As She Arrived in London, by Way of Aero- 
plane, From Paris 


program until I feel that I know all that 
I may reasonably hope to learn about the 
songs I propose to give.’’ 


Will Sing Here In December 


Miss Thomas will give her first formal 
recital in New York early in December, 
and for this program she has a number of 
new French and Belgian songs which she 
secured while abroad. 

Among her interesting experiences was a 
trip by aeroplane from Paris to London 
during the time when trouble with strikers 
had tied up steam facilities. The trip was 
made in two hours and fourteen minutes. 

‘*We learned to travel in every way dur- 
ing our trip,’’ Miss Thomas tells. ‘‘ You 
may not know that the French Govern- 
ment withdrew permission to war workers 
to travel at military rates, after the ces- 
sation of hostilities, so the ‘Y’ workers, Red 
Cross helpers, K. of C., Hebrew Relief and 
Salvation Army people had to pay full fare. 
Under such conditions motor lorries and sim- 
ilar conveyances looked good to us. Speak- 
ing of motor lorries, I do not think it is 
generally known that the French Govern- 
ment presented General Pershing with a 
huge bill for motor transportation for the 
American troops who were rushed to the 
front to save Paris, at the Chateau-Thierry 
drive. The French are a thrifty people, yes, 
but gratitude does not seem to be their 
outstanding virtue.’’ 

Miss Thomas left New York, a few days 
after her arrival from France, for her home 
in New Orleans, where she will be heard 


in several programs, prior to returning to 
New York for her December recital at 
Aeolian Hall. 

May STANLEY 





Isaac McCrum and Grace Freeman Appear 
in Paterson, N. J. 


PATERSON, N J., Oct. 22.—A song re- 
cital was given here at the High School 
Auditorium, last evening, by Isaae Me- 
Crum, tenor, assisted by Grace Freeman, 
violinist, and Arthur Leonard at the piano. 
Mr. McCrum was heard to advantage in 
old pieces by Handel and Purcell, songs 
by Saar, Treharne, Schubert, Negro spirit- 
uals arranged by H. T. Burleigh and Wil- 
liam Reddick, and a final group contain- 
ing Spross’ ‘‘In Flanders’ Fields,’’ Frank 
Bridge’s ‘‘Thy Hand in Mine,’’ and Man- 
ney’s ‘‘Consecration.’’ In Hubay’s 
‘*Hejre Kati,’? a Gluck Melody, and Kreis- 
ler’s Tartini Variations, Miss Freeman ex- 
hibited her splendid talent and was re- 
ceived with great favor. Mr. Leonard 
played the accompaniments for both ar- 
tists ably. 





Minette Hirst’s Songs Published 


A group of seven songs by Minette Hirst, 
a Southern composer now resident in New 
York city, has recently been published by 
the New York firm, J. Fischer & Bro. At 
a recent joint recital by Rafaelo Diaz and 
Oliver Denton at the Meadow Club Mr. 
Diaz sang two of Mrs. Hirst’s songs, arous- 


ing great enthusiasm with them and being 
obliged to repeat both. On Oct. 8 Mr. Diaz 
sang them again at a concert at the De 
Witt Clinton High School and on Oct. 10 
at Westminster College at New Wilming- 
ton, Pa. The songs were ‘‘Not Far Away’’ 
and ‘*The Little Drab Wren,’’ the latter 
being the only song on the program to re- 
ceive an encore. 


HANS HESS IN RECITAL 


’Cellist Receives A Oordial Welcome In 
Aeolian Hall 


At Aeolian Hall, Hans Hess, from Chi- 
cago, played a ’cello in unexciting, pedes- 
trian fashion, Wednesday afternoon of last 
week. The program included a sonata by 
Benedetto Marcello, Boellman’s ‘‘ Variations 
Symphoniques,’’ a Lalo Concerto and short- 
or piece by Bruch, Boccherini, Loomis and 
Popper. Mr. Hess exhibited in this music 
certain qualities of good taste, but a gen- 
eral placidity of style and a lack of arrest- 
ing characteristics that, lent the entertain- 
ment a somnolent aspect. He has a commend- 
able technical equipment, but a small tone 
of no particular beauty, and little interpre- 
tative distinction or individuality. 

His accompaniments were well played by 
a young lady called Juul Rosine. The au- 
dience was not large, but cordial. 

H. F. P. 











Berkshire Community Chorus Rehearsals 
Begin Under New Conductor 


PITTSFIELD, Mass.,—Oct. 23.—Elmer 
A. Tidmarsh of Glens Falls,:is the new 
conductor of the Berkshire Community 
chorus, taking the place of Dr. Frank Sill 
Rogers of Albany who was unable to re- 
sume his duties on account of his health. 
Mr. Tidmarsh is director of a large chorus 
in Glens Falls, and this winter is taking 
the leadership of a community chorus of 
1000 voices in Albany, N. Y. He is a gradu- 
ate of the Guilmant Organ school in New 
York. The Community chorus of which 
Gertrude Watson is the sponsor began its 
rehearsals for the winter season on Oct. 
14, with Mr, Tidmarsh as conductor. The 
chorus has begun a cantata in preparation 
for the usual Christmas concert. Clarence 
A. Waugh of this city is the accompanist 
for the chorus. M. 





Excellent Program at Opening of Women’s 
Philharmonic Society 


The Women’s Philharmonic Society, Mrs. 
Leila Cannes President, opened its Carnegie 
Hall studio with a joint recital given by 
Hubert Linscott, baritone, and Elizabeth 
Hopping, pianist. The guest of honor was 
Sergie Rachmaninoff. 





The music department of the Young 
Men’s Hebrew Association of New York, 
which is under the direction of A. W. Bin- 
der, composer and conductor, announces 
that the Choral Society and Symphony 
have resumed their rehearsals for the com- 
ing year. ; 





ST. LOUIS, Mo.—The People’s Concert 
Course under the direction of Elizabeth 
Cueny, presented Frances Alda in recital 
at the Odeon Theater on Oct, 24. Erin 
Ballard shared the program with Mme. 
Alda. 


ANTONIA SAWYER Received The Following Telegram After The DENVER CONCERT on October 20th of 


MARIE TIFFANY 


SOPRANO, METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 
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“CEIVED AT 54 WEST 45TH STREET, NEW YORK “sways 
Received at 

A 22a Nite 

FY Denver, Colo. 

Antonia Sawyer 

Aeolian Hall New York City N Y 

Tiffany Concert Marvelous Tremendous Success in her 


have wonderful Artist 


21 


1919 Oct 22 AM 4:13 


you 
A M OBERFELDER 


This was the OPENING CONCERT of MARIE TIFFANY’S Western Tour 


Booked Through Mr. Oberfelder 


Miss TIFFANY will be Soloist on November 2nd with the LOS ANGELES PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


For dates, Inquire of Antonia Sawyer, Aeoiian Hall, New York. 


Walter Henry Rothwell, Conductor 
EDISON RECORDS 
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Dear MusicaAL AMERICA: 

There is a revolt coming in this country, 
uniess all signs fail. And this revolt will 
ie made by the brain workers, bankers, the 
business men, the doctors, the lawyers, the 
professors at universities, the teachers in 
publie schools, the musicians, the artists, the 
clerks in the business offices, and all those 
«ho are to-day being ground between the 
ever-rising cost of living and their pay, 
which, in comparison to what is being re- 
ceived by even the lowest class of organized 
iabor, is often ludicrously inadequate and 
unjust. 

Evidence before various commissions now 
in session shows that mechanics in the shi, 


repair yards in and around New York are. 


receiving higher pay than college profes 
sors, bank presidents, or even ambassadors. 
The increase in the wages of these men, 


hich i le of that received in other}*’. 
veto ae fortunately, they have to bear the odium 


industries, has already far outstripped the 
advance in the cost of living, and worst of 
all, they are not satisfied and want more. 

A teacher in the public schools in_ Boston 
gets less than $700 a year, while the man 
who distributes your milk wants nearly 
$3000 a year and he is not satisfied with 
that. Meantime, the farmer who produces 
the milk can barely make both ends meet. 
An educated man, the professor in a lead- 
ing university, gets $2000 a year while in 
a number of industries, a man whose work 
can be done by any intelligent person of 
seventeen or eigtheen years of age, wants 
about $3000 a year and proposes to ask 
for more whenever he gets ready. 

The records of the payrolls in a large 
number of industries show that the average 
wage has gone up double, and in many 
eases triple, what it was in 1913. During 
the war, men working in the munition 
factories not uncommonly made from $15 
to $25 and even $25 a day, with members 
of their family earning proportionately. 

Now let us contrast this situation with 


that of the average musician, -with that of 


the average music teacher. What are they 
earning? Take the pay of the men in the 
orchestras, which has been recently, I be- 
lieve, raised. It is not anything like the 
pay of the average carpenter or painter. 
It will be replied, you can do without the 
musician but you need the carpenter and 
painter. To which I reply in return that 
people are realizing that they can do with- 
out the carpenter and painter, if it comes 
to the pinch, but they must have music. 

Organized labor is to-day being forced by 
the minority radical element in its ranks 
to take a position which it cannot main- 
tain, for the simple reason that the job 
won’t stand it. As one of the results, 
people are beginning to learn to do without 
things. When the barbers got the price 
so high that the average barber could make 
more than a talented music teacher, people 
began to buy safety razors. When the de- 
mands of servants became impossible and 
housekeeping developed into crucifixion for 
& poor wife and mother, what happened? 
People gave up their homes and went to 
hotels. When the price of clothes went up, 
men began to wear their old duds. 

But all these things, while they in a 
measure meet the situation, will not solve 
one of the greatest problems now before 
the people, and that is the injustice to brain 
Workers of all kinds, especially musicians 
and musie teachers, who aré to-day expected 
to maintain a certain standard of living, a 
certain social dignity, and largely through 
being unorganized, appear to be powerless 
to improve their condition. 

But as I said, the great revolt is coming, 
and as some unions have taken the op- 
portunity to formulate demands which it is 
impossible to meet, the time has come when 
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the average business ‘man and employer is 
getting tired. He is also . getting -angry, 
The great mass of. those who contribute not 
merely to the happiness but to the great 
needs of humanity, though they do. not do 
so with their hands, are. also: getting tired, 
irritated and angry at a situation which is 
becoming more impossible every . day. 
* * * 


When Henderson of the’New York Sun 


was asked by some correspondents for his 
judgment as to the advisability of giving 
German opera in German at the Lexington 
Avenue Opera House, he replied that so far 
the performances were concerned, that .was 
up to the musical critics. For the rest, 
that belonged to the new columns. 

The story got into the news columns all 
right. It not only ‘got into~*‘ all the news 
that’s fit to print’’ in all the daily papers, 
but made copy for the front page, with 
big headlines. One paper, in fact, gave the 
riot that included clubbing, shooting and 
shouting and the throwing of missiles, big 
black letters three inches deep. All of 
which called attention to the performances 
a great deal better than any amount of ad- 
vertising or favorable notice on the part 
of the critics could have done. 

With regard to the performance on the 
opening night, the general opinion appeared 
to be that it was fair, on the whole. It 
was reported that some of the. artists re- 
ceived a generous welcome, which they de- 
served, while others were not so favorably 
considered. ea re 

The curious part of the proceeding was 
that the audience which crowded the house 
had not the slightest idea of the racket that 
was going on outside, in which a mob of 
soldiers, sailors and civilians, including. some 
mounted police and reserves. from. the var- 
ious neighboring stations participated. 
Which again illustrates the old truth, that 
in the center. of a cyclone there is peace, 

While I think it is natural that a good 
many people would view with disfavor the 
giving of opera in German, especially as 
veace has not yet been formally declared 
nd the treaty with Germany has not. been 
catified by the Senate, at the same time it 
nay not be amiss to draw attention to the 
‘act that the great majority. of our. Ger- 
mans and German-Americans are just as 
loyal citizens.as many native Americans. Un- 


which attaches to the German. name and 
everything connected. with it.. The most in- 
cisive, convincing and also. eloquent. expo- 
sition of this situation was made.sometime 
ago by Otto H. Kahn, a distinguished finan- 
cier and Chairman of the Board of+Directors 


of the Metropolitan Opera House, when he_ . 


said that: the men of German birth and 
descent in this country considered they had 
been betrayed by the German war lords and) 
the Junkers and that all the good wiil that. 
had been created for Germany and the Ger- 
mans by their great poets, writers, com- ) 
posers, painters, scientists, doctors, inventors, ) 
had been dissipated and replaced by a hate 
and a contempt that would last for years. 
We may fairly assume, I believe, that the 
overwhelming majority of the Germans, of 
those who went to that performance at Lex- 
ington Avenue, were just as. good Americans 
as you would wish to havé them. “And let 
me remind you that it was the failure to 
appreciate this fact which was one of the 


cardinal mistakes. which‘ ‘led’ to. the :deféat. °: 


of Germany and the downfall..f,the whole 
autocratic edifice that had been “so labor- 
iously built up through the years.. We know. 
now that not only the late Emperor William. 
but his @losest advisors, the army chiefs, 
really believed that the ‘ten to twelve mil- : 
lions of those of German birth and descent 
in this country would, when it came to the 
pinch, rise and either prevent this country 
entering the war or create a civil war within © 
our own borders. What happened,.we know. 


And anyone who will to-day take the trouble 
to go over the lists of the. killed and ~ 
'. wounded,:and of those who died of disease, °' 


also the lists of those who were rewarded 
for conspicuous bravery, will be astonished 
to find how many, German names there .are 
on those lists. ye ek 

In an editorial the New York Tribune ob- 
jected to the performance on the ground 
that it had evidently been used for propa- 
ganda, for a pro-German’ demonstration as 
evidenced by the uproarious reception. given 
Otto Goritz, whose very name is offensive 
to most loyal. Amerigans. f te x 

* . * x 


I notice that in the proceedings before 
Mayor Hylan, when a number of persons 
endeavored to induce the Mayor to stop the 
performances at the Lexington, Max . D, 
Steuer, the eminent attorney, appeared for 
the opera company and presented their case 
with his accustomed ability. He made, how- 
ever, one unfortunate remark, when, in re- 
ferring to the agreement with Hammerstein, 
he declared that the agreement which had 
kept the Metropolitan Opera Company free 
from competition, and which had expired, 
was the real reason for the movement, and 
not a patriotic purpose, which had inspired 
those who endeavored to prevent the pro- 
duction of opera in German in New York, 


While I think ‘there: may be a little feel- 
ing at the Metropolitan with regard to 
Campanini’s annual venture in New York, I 
do not think there is the slightest feeling 
on the part of the Metropolitan directors 
with regard to the present enterprise at the 
Lexington Avenue Opera House. Indeed, I 
think that Mr, Gatti would welcome the un- 
dertaking as giving him an indication of 
the attitude of the public in the matter. 
Gatti is not a great admirer of German 
singers, but I have reason to know that he 
is a great admirer of Wagner, and perhaps 
would like :to give his operas in German. 
His position may be summed up somewhat 
in this way: he is there, as the director of 
the opera house, to give the people what 
they desire. If they wish German opera in 
German, he will give it. If they do not 
wish German opera in German, he will not 
give it. At any rate, he is determined to 
go slow in the matter, and that is why, per- 
haps, we shall have ‘‘ Parsifal,’’ but in Eng- 
lish, this season. 

s * * * 


William Waldorf Astor, one of the great 
millionaires of this country, who had ex- 
patriated himself and become an English 
Viscount, died the other day. The press was 
full of stories of his eccentric life. He 
created somewhat of a sensation and a great 
deal of adverse criticism when, some years 
ago, being disgruntled at the criticism in 
the press to which he had been subjected 
by reason of his autocratic, reserved man- 
ner, he announced that he was going to 
England because this country was no fit 
place for a gentleman to live in. 

It is not known that he ever took any 
interest in music or the arts. He did at 
one time take some interest in journalism, 
when he bought a paper in London, which 
he endeavored to turn into an exposition of 
mediaeval autocracy. During the war it is 
said that he contributed largely to the var- 
fous funds that were going at the time. He 
passes out as a man who had great op- 
portunities and did little with them. 

Now contrast with his career that of au- 
other man. Habitues of the café at Del- 
monico’s remember a man well on in years, 
With. an’ iron gray beard and a reserved 
manner, who used to sit in a certain corner. 
He generally had a flower in his button- 
hole, which he evidently had gotten from his 
country home. It soon became known that 
the gentleman, who always appeared, punc- 
tually at twelve o’clock, was Louis Comfort 
Tiffany, of the noted Tiffany family. He 
had the Tiffany Studios, where art objects 
of all kinds were made, and which were 
very successful. 

Now it appears that Mr. Tiffany has de- 
cided to give about eighty-eight acres of his 
fine country home at Cold Spring Harbor, 
L. I., for an art institution which will be 
opened next May. The buildings already 
standing will be turned into studios and 
dormitories are to be added. The collection 
of works of art which Mr. Tiffany has 
made for years will be the nucleus of the 
museum, which he will maintain and develop. 
It is his intention to provide a place where 


. artists who have had elementary training 


and who show real ability can work in 
sympathetic and inspiring surroundings. 


“There will be no cast-iron methods of teach- 


ing. Rather an effort will be made to stim- 
ulate love of beauty and imagination, to 


give free play to development without the 
‘trammels of schools or conventions. Par- 
- ticular attention will be paid to the pro- 


duction not only of works of art but to the 
application of art to industry, something 
which is much needed. 

The particular lines on which the new 
project will be conducted is similar to that 
of the Edward MacDowell Memorial at 
Peterboro, N. H., and the American schools 
in Rome and Athens. There will also be a 


- fine art library. -.An endowment of over a 


million has already been made to maintain 
the-‘institute. Some of the most distin- 
guished men in New York have been nom- 
inated as. trustees. 

Now take such an act as this of Mr. 
Tiffany ’s, or of the late Mr. Juilliard, who 
left several millions for the encouragement 
of music, and you see how different is the 
attitude of the men who made the money 
which they used for these great public 
benefactions—contrast, I say, their attitude 
with the attitude of the men who did noth- 
ing but inherit a vast fortune, though, to 
be just to the late Mr. Astor, we must 
remember that his early education was par- 
ticularly narrow and that he never really 
got a chance, in his younger days, to develop 


‘ow those lines which broaden the mind and 


bring out that sympathy for all things 
human which is necessary if one is to be a 
man as well as a multi-millionaire. 

6K * x 


Giulio Gatti-Casazza is back on the job 
and looking better, younger and handsomer 
than ever. He has managed somehow or 
other to recover his youth. The mask which 
he used to wear he evidently left behind 
him in Italy as a contribution to the cause 
of liberty. 

Gatti has a mortal fear of being inter- 
viewed. He knows, from his particularly 
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Carlo Peroni, highly gifted Italian Con- 
ductor, introduced to American Audi- 
ences by Fortune Gallo. 





prominent position, that if he tells the truth, 
especially about musical conditions in 
Europe, he is liable to be hauled over ‘the 
coals. On the other hand, his simple, direct 
nature rebels against camouflaging things. 
The other day he told me a couple of stories 
which show the genial side of his nature. 

One story referred to the Pope of Rome. 
It seems that not long ago a monk secured 
an audience with the Pope. After he had 
been introduced, the Pope, who had just 
taken a pinch of snuff, handed him his snuff 
box. The monk waved the box aside and 
said: 

‘*Happily I have not that vice.’’ 

‘*Oh,’’ replied the Pope. ‘‘If it had been 
a vice, you would have had it long ago.’’ 

The other story that Gatti told related to 
a visit he received from a man when he was 
in Milan. This gentleman came to him to 
ask for advice. He said that he was about 
to enter upon a career as an impresario and 
would like a few ‘‘points’’ from his good 
friend Gatti-Casazza, who had had so much 
experience. 

‘*T told him,’’ said Gatti, ‘‘that he needed 
three things if he was to be successful. The 
first, patience—unlimited patience—then 
‘forder and—a tenor! With these three he 
would conquer.’’ 

Now there is a good deal of philosophy in 
this. Anyone who knows the operatic world, 
the artistic temperament, realizes how ne- 
cessary it is for an impresario to have un- 
limited patience, how necessary it is, too, 
to have order, not only inside the house but 
outside. And finally, that the drawing card 
is, after all, the tenor, for it is the women 
who not only go to the opera but bring the 
men with them. What would opera be with- 
out the women in the audience, and cer- 
tainly what would opera be without the 
women on the stage? Anyway all the world 
loves a tenor especially if he gets killed 
in the last act. 

Incidentally Gatti spoke of the raising of 
the prices at the Metropolitan and instanced 
the fact that the prices of opera, especially 
in Berlin, have been enormously increased 
all over Europe. So far as the Metropolitan 
is concerned, the prices have not been in- 
creased to the subscribers. They have really 
only been increased to those who occasional- 
ly buy a ticket for the parterre, and then 
only from $6 to $7. Gatti is right when he 
says this is not much when you come to 
consider that the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany is to-day the most complete organiza- 
tion of its kind in the world. It has been 
perfected in every detail and it gives opera 
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to-day with a completeness and an enter- 
prise not to be found anywhere else. 
* * * 


Giorgio Polacco, formerly one of the emi- 
nent and distinguished conductors at the 
Metropolitan, they tell me has secured an 
ep as leading conductor at the 
Te&tre Lyrique in Paris, where there are, I 

believe, three opera houses, the Grand Opera, 

the Opéra Comique ard the Lyrique. Ever 
since his departure from the Metropolitan, 

Polacco has made one success after another. 

He has also made a considerable amount of 

money, especially in Havana and South 

America, where he was proclaimed as_ the 

most competent conductor of Italian opera 

they had ever known. 

The information doeg not state that his 
charming and talented wife, formerly Edith 
Mason, has made any definite arrangements, 
but it is to be presumed that now that her 
husband is the conductor at the Lyrique, she 
will get some appearances there. 

* * * 

The report: comes from Mexico that Caruso 
is having a fine success, but he was nearly 
scared to death when he learned that the 
very train on which he came to Mexico City 
one week later had been smashed in a ter- 
rible accident and over seventy people 
killed, so that he was just one week ahead 
of the disaster. 

Caruso, it seems, is employing some of 
his spare time in making caricatures of his 
friends in this city, which he is mailing to 
them with his compliments. The caricatures 
are somewhat hard, but I suppose the great 
tenor thinks that he is at such a distance 
as to be safe from anything in the way of 
reprisal. 

* * * 

That was a very sad story which ap- 
peared in the papers, that Minnie Hauk is 
practically blind and in want. Her name 
does not mean much except to old-timers 
who remember this charming opera singer. 
You know she was a native New Yorker. 
Her appeal comes from her home in Switzer- 
land, and tells us that she had to sell her 

’ jewels for food. She was the original Car- 
men and made a great success. Twenty 
years ago she sang here at the Metropolitan 
and she also appeared, I believe, with Maret- 





zek at the Grand Opera House here, when 
that was the home of opera. She must be 
now nearly seventy. She also made a great 
success in ‘‘L’Africaine’’ and created Mas- 
senet’s ‘‘Manon.’’ She was married to the 
Baron Hesse-Wartegg, a stockily built, very 
energetic, talented man. He might have 
been the twin brother of Pierre V. R. Key, 
formerly of the New York World. Hesse- 
Wartegg was a great traveller and wrote 
several books on his travels, which had con- 
siderable vogue at the time. 

I remember him well. He always made 
his appearance ahead of his talented wife 
in New York, arranged for notices in the 
press and always quit before she came. 

To think that sweet Minnie Hauk, who 
was @ fine actress as well as a charming 
singer, should be blind and in want to-day! 
It illustrates the tragedy that closes the 
lives of so many artists who at one time 
had the world at their feet. 


* * * 


You may recall that sometime ago I told 
you about a certain movie performance en- 
titled ‘‘Women of the World’’ which il- 
lustrates present day conditions in Russia, 
and in which Geraldine Farrar would appear 
with her husband Lou-Tellegen. I said that 
I thought Tellegen would surely make a 
great hit, as he had been selected to be the 
vis a vis of the illustrious Bernhardt and 
she, having her pick, was sure to select a 
man of unusually fine appearance and 
talent. 

I saw the film the other night and was 
greatly impressed by it. Many of the 
scenes are very dramatic and true to life. 
As propaganda showing what the Bolsheviki 
mean they have a value that should make 
this film one of the greatest successes of 
the time and also teach a much needed les- 
son here. 

Miss Farrar herself has a réle in which 
she is enabled to wear some fine clothes 
and also to display her natural dramatic 
ability. And as the réle includes a fight 
with another woman, you may be assured of 
an amount of realism which surpassed any- 
thing La Geraldine ever attempted in ‘‘Car- 
men.’’ Her hair pulling fight in the movie 
is a classic. As to the condition of the 
other lady after the fight in the original 
production, we have no authenticated report. 
Presumably she was taken to the hospital 
which is maintained by all movie managers. 
Referring to that memorable performance of 
‘*Carmen’’ at the Metropolitan did you 
know that when Farrar in her enthusiasm 
took Caruso by the throat the great tenor 


remembering that he had to do some more 
singing out: ‘‘Carissima!—This is 
not the movies. This is grand opera! ’’ 

Tellegen made a handsome appearance and 
acted with force, charm and distinction. 
The réle fitted him, which was more than 
his clothes did. He should read the riot 
act to his tailor, especially as he has a fine 
figure. 

One of the scenes, which depicts with 
startling realism the nationalization of 


women, where any rough peasant could 


claim a pretty girl as soon as she was 
eighteen and had been registered, conveys 
a lesson as well as a moral positively ter- 
rifying in its frightfulness. These scenes 
from Russia will do more to show the Amer- 
ican people what the Bolsheviki are and 


mean, than all the orations that can be 
delivered or all the articles that can be 
written. 

* * * 

The irrepressible Nahan Franko has had 
his Golden Jubilee. Several thousand of 
his friends and well-wishers came together 
at the’ Hippodrome to cheer him and make 
the event a memorable one. 

While Franko is in the habit of alluding 
to himself as a ‘‘poor musician’’ I think 
he may console himself with the fact that 
he certainly is rich in the number of enthus- 
iastic friends who realize how leading a 
part he has played for many years in the 
musical life of the American metropolis, says 
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therefore, able to produce art for art’s 
sake. But on the whole, I suppose, an oper- 
atic institution controlled by a city’s com- 
munity rather than by private enterprise 
is the lesser of the two evils.’’ 

Then it was Mr. Harden who questioned 
the interviewer: 

‘*Tell me, is it really true that the anti- 


German feeling in America also spread to 


the field of music?’’ 

Truth compelled me to answer in the af- 
firmative. : 

The great writer proceeded: 

‘*That seems incomprehensible to me. 1 
think I have the fullest understanding for 
every phase of bitterness, of hatred and 
revulsion this war has evoked. But I fail 
to see how anyone’s artistic instincts can 
be jarred by the realization that at some 
remote period the creator of a music one 
is enjoying happened to have been of Ger- 
man birth or origin. I fail to see how the 
most vivid war-imagination could find any- 
thing in common between a Mozart and a 
Ludendorf. 

‘*Undoubtedly, every war that has ever 
taken place has engendered a certain amount 
of war hysteria. On the other hand, judg- 
ing from my personal impressions, it would 
seem that any person having the least ar- 
tistie sentiment in his make-up would un- 
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Maximilian Harden, German Publicist, who 
Gives ‘‘Musical America’’ His Views 


consciously be inclined to ignore complete- 
ly even the language of an arch-enemy, the 
moment a work of urt appeals to his ar- 


tistic self.’’ 
O. P. Jacos. 
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The Irish Tenor 


to our city. His voice on Thursday night never seemed so clear; so delightful. 
His bearing before the great audience was that of a simple man, free of affecta- 
tion; a man who loved to give of the great talent that was his, to give freely for the 
asking and with the camaraderie of the Irish peasant near the peat fire under the 
thatched roof of an Irish cottage. 


John McCormack loves the land of his birth. He puts this love into his music. 
His voice rings with it when he sings of the green hills of Ireland; her tall mountains 
and her little running streams. But John McCormack is content to love Ireland much, 
and America more, and to let America, the land of his adoption, cope with the situa- 
tion unpampered by his interference. 


And John McCormack wins through his sweet Irish songs; his modest demeanor 
and strict adherence to his own business more love and sympathy for the little land of 
his birth than ever could be won in thousands of years of ranting, and condemnation. 
John McCormack, Irish-American, sets a wonderful example for his brethren to follow. 


J OHN McCORMACK, sweet singer, modest gentleman, has made his annual visit 


Management: Charles L. Wagner 
D. F. McSweeney, Associate 
511 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE LIGHT OPERA IN YIDDISH 
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Jewish Stage Barely Fifty 
Years Old—Abraham Gold- 
faden, the ‘‘Father of Jew- 
ish Stage’’—Joseph Rum- 
shinsky, East Side’s Most 


Popular Musician — His 
Career, Works and Innova- 
tions 


BY MORRIS CLARK 


N glancing at the history of the dra- 
matic art, we find that Religion is 
largely responsible for its birth and de- 
velopment. The same may truthfully be 
said of the musical art. And yet, strange 
as it may seem, the Jewish stage, which 
was likewise evolved through religious 
manifestation, is barely half a century 
old, although the Jewish religion has 
flourished for almost thirty centuries. This 
apparent paradox is true to Jewish life, 
for the Jew is a paradox in himself. He 
is the most discriminating and yet the 
most assimilative; the most conservative 
and yet the most radical. 
In days of old the most gorgeous spec- 
tacles and processions were held by Mi- 


riam and Deborah, David and Solomon, 
musie, song and dance accompanied every 
function, no matter. whether the occasion 
was solemn or gay. But the shadow of 
the Diaspora spread its wing of oppres- 
sion and eclipsed the sunshine in the Jew- 
ish life for a period of nineteen centur- 
ies. The people of mirth and melody thus 
were changed to a people of wailing and 
lamentation. Israel had forgotten the 
sound of laughter and his music was 
turned into dirges and plaintive chants. 
In view of this sad phase of Jewish his- 
tory it will not be surprising to find that 
when Shomer and Goldfaden came on the 
scene in the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century they were received by the 
Jews like rays of sunshine projected from 
the heavens in the midst of a violent rain- 
storm, These men gave the Jews their 
funniest comedies at a time when the 
Jews went through their saddest experi- 
ence in history. It was in the early eighties 
that the Russians and Poles began their 
movement to exterminate an imperishable 
people by means of wholesale massacres. 
{t was during this period of horror and 
torture that America opened its gates to 
the oppressed ‘‘Chosen People’’ and of- 
fered them protection and opportunity for 
development. 


This will largely account for the rapid 
development and maturity of the Jewish 
stage, which had its inception in South- 
ern Russia, through the efforts of Abra- 
ham Goldfaden, now known as the ‘‘Fa- 
ther of the Jewish stage’’ and was de- 
veloped in America. Goldfaden began his 
career as school teacher and journalist. In 
his early thirties he formed a troupe of 
strolling players and toured the South- 
ern provinces of Russia presenting his own 
comedies. He was himself the playwright, 
actor manager and composer. At that time 
the stage flourished in Ukraine under the 
influence of the famous actor-manager, 
Ivan Krupovnitzky. The Ukraine stage up 
to this day is inseparable from music, 
no matter whether it be comedy or trag- 
edy, it is always accompanied by music 
and song. Goldfaden founded the Jewish 
stage under the influence of the Ukrainian 
stage and introduced music and songs in 
all his plays. He wrote and produced some 
thirty plays, mostly comedies and light 
operas. Among the latter ‘‘Shulamis’’ and 

Bar Kochba’’ are the most famous. 
Goldfaden progressed rapidly in estab- 
lishing a permanent Yiddish stage, and 
soon he saw himself intrenched in one of 
the largest theatres in Odessa. 

But his boy was short-lived, for the Czar’s 
sovernment issued an Ukase against plays 
being given in Yiddish, and thus Gold- 
faden’s triumph suddenly came to an end. 
He subsequently toured Roumania, Austria 
France and England, but did not find any- 
Where the kind of audience that could 
appreciate him. The time was not ripe. 

fter many years of wandering and strug- 
gling with poverty, he came to America. 
sere he found opportunity waiting for 

1m; but it was too late, for he was broken 
co in health and spirit, and he only 
lved a few years, merely long enough to 
= his ambition nearing its goal. It was 
| Privilege of his followers to develop 
it to its present heights. The most prom- 
nent men to continue his work were Prof. 

urwitz and Joseph Lateiner, who laid 
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No. 1—Mme. Regina Prager, Blessing the Candles 





in ‘‘The Rabbi’s Melody’’; No. 2 — Joseph 





Rumshinsky, Called the ‘‘Jewish Victor Herbert,’’ Composer of ‘‘The Rabbi’s 


Melody’’ 


particular stress on the development of 
Jewish light opera on historical themes. 


Jacob Gordin 


But the man who actually created a 
revolution in the Yiddish dramatic art was 
Jacob Gordin. He helped to strip it of its 
primitiveness and its artificiality and made 
it modern and real instead. His death left 
the drama in a highly flourishing condi- 
tion. It was now time for some one to set 
out to improve the musical end of the 
stage for all former attempts at musical 
comedy and light opera were a complete 


failure, owing to the fact that neither the . 


actors nor the public were ready for it. 
Mr. Thomashefsky was the first actor- 
manager-playwright to succeed in that field 
on a comparatively primitive basis. His 
success was largely due to his good for- 
tune in securing the services of Joseph 
Rumshinsky, who is the most popular 
musician on the East Side today. Just as 
Goldfaden has become known as the fa- 
ther of the Jewish stage, so has Rumshin- 
sky become celebrated as the founder of 
the Yiddish light opera. 


Joseph Rumshinsky was born in Vilna, 
Russia, in 1881. He was graduated from 
the Warsaw Conservatory at the age of 
nineteen. His first professional engage- 
ment was as conductor of the Hazomir 
Singing Society in Lodz. At that time he 
composed a great deal of Jewish national 
and sacred music, also several piano meth- 
ods. Next he became the conductor of the 
Malo-Russian Opera Company and scored 
a great triumph while conducting the Rus- 
sian operette,~‘‘Cliatva V’Chramu.’’ 
Finding himself ostracized by his Russian 
colleagues (such was the unavoidable pen- 
alty for having been born a Jew) he soon 
made his way to America—the land of op- 
portunity. When he landed on these shores 
some fourteen years ago, he was imme- 
diately engaged to conduct an ‘‘opera 
comique’’ on Broadway. But when he 
found that the Broadway patrons wanted 
comic opera 4 la vaudeville, he changed his 
quarters to the East Side, where he found 
the people longing for good music. He 
presently allied his activities with Mr. 
Thomashefsky and in a short time the lat- 
ter’s theatre became the home of musical 
productions. Within the past five years Mr. 
Rumshinsky wrote the following light 
operas ‘‘ Upstairs and Downstairs,’’ ‘‘Up- 
town and Downtown,’’ ‘‘Song of Love,’’ 
‘‘The Broken Violin,’’ ‘‘Mazel Tof,’’ 
‘«The Jolly Hebrews,’’ ‘‘The Ancient Mel- 
ody,’’ ‘‘The Cantor’s Wife,’’ and his lat- 
est creation is ‘‘The Rabbi’s Melody.’’ 
They all had a long run and each sur- 
passed the other in quality and success. 

Called Rumshinsky ‘‘Crazy Wagner’’ 

Mr. Rumshinsky had to build up his 
works gradually, for his artists were not 
ready for more pretentious works. None 
of them had either vocal or musical train- 
ing, and they all sang by ear. They would 
strenuously object to a violin obligato, as 


it would confuse them. Every romance: 


had to have an introduction, giving the 
first few bars of the song. When Mr. 
Rumshinsky added for the first time a 
harp, oboe and bassoon to his orchestra 


the actors called him ‘‘Crazy Wagner.’’ 
They also objected to his innovation of 
having a Leit-motif, because they thought 
the audience did not care to hear the 
same thing in the third act which they 
have already heard in the first act, and it 
would ‘‘spoil business.’’ There was no or- 
chestrated music and most of the melodies 
were transported to the stage from the 
synagogue by cantors and temple singers. 
Very few of them were able to write new 
works, therefore they resorted to the old, 


sacred melodies which were for the most 


part sad and old-fashioned. 

Soon his actors, most of whom possess 
good natural voices, took to study musie, 
elocution and piano, and in a short time 
they became efficient enough to do artistic 
work, such as his latest works demand. 
Now Mr. Rumshinsky wields his baton 
over an orchestra of twenty-five picked 
musicians and has an all-star cast of ar- 
tists and a well-trained chorus and ballet. 


This season Mr. Rumshinsky has been 
contracted at the Second-Avenue Theater, 
where his ‘‘ Rabbi’s Melody’’ is now play- 
ing to packed houses. The audience waxes 
enthusiastic as the play goes on, and you 
can hear them yell at the end of the acts, 
‘*Bravo, the Jewish Victor Herbert! ’’ 


His auditors care generally very little 
for the plot, although this plot is quite 
interesting; they are simply hungry for 
melody and Rumshinsky feeds them with a 
prodigal hand. The libretto was written by 
Gershom Bader and was staged by Abra- 
ham Rosenstein, who also wrote the lyrics, 
besides being possessor of a pleasing 
tenor voice. The music is built on very old 
themes of folk-songs and Chassisdic melo- 
dies. The Leit-motif is based on a hundred- 
year-old melody, which was used during 
the Chanuka celebration in Warsaw. The 
cast is headed by Ludwig Satz, who played 
the part of the young Rabbi. In his ‘‘ Rem- 
iniscences of Home’’ he makes a very pa- 
thetic impression. Mr. Satz is probably the 
most realistic player on the Jewish stage. 
Mme. Regina Prager, dramatic soprano, 
in the mother part, sings and acts very ef- 
fectively. Rosa Carp, coloratura soprano, 
has a pleasing, flexible voice and acts her 
part sympathetically. She is the daughter 
of Sophie Carp, who was first to sing ‘‘ Eili 
Eili,’’ twenty-three years ago, when the 
song was written. Fannie Lubritzky and 
Hyman Jacobson present a new type of 
soubrette and comedian on the Jewish 
stage. Their singing and dancing may be 
said to be of American style with a Jew- 
ish flavor. 


Mr. Rumshinsky is constantly receiv- 
ing Broadway offers, but insists on staying 
in the East Side, to help develop the Yid- 
dish light opera. He is a frequent contribu- 
tor to the Jewish press on musical topics 
and he seriously advocates what is his 
dream of dreams, the establishment of 
grand opera in Yiddish. 





RUSSIAN MASTER IN 
A GREAT RECITAL 


Rachmaninoff Again Amazes 
~New Yorkers With His 
Brilliant Skill 


Sergei Rachmaninoff delighted a numer- 
ous and vastly enthusiastic gathering in Car- 
negie Hall, Sunday afternoon, Oct. 20, with 
some of the most surpassing piano-playing 
heard in this vicinity from any establish- 
ed virtuoso in a considerable period. Mr. 
Rachmaninoff’s vogue as a pianist has 


kept pace with his popularity as one of 
the most important creative figures of the 
age. There is much reason that this should 
be so. He played frequently on his first 
visit to this country ten years ago. But 
his pianism was that of a personality more 
or less unbending and his style was sig- 
nalized by an austerity, not to say an in- 
durating cerebral quality that deprived it 
of sympathetic appeal, leaving only a kind 
of hard brillianey in its most arresting 
moments. Only when interpreting his own 
musi¢ did his imagination strike fire. 

He was better by much last season. And 
this time he appeared transformed. His 
playing is as ever gratefully free of all 
incontinence and designed sensationalism. 
It can attain, when he so wills, a pitch of 
flaming brilliancy comparable to the best 
to be heard. The Liszt transcription of 
the ‘‘Faust’’ waltz, which closed his pro- 
gram Sunday, furnished breath-taking and 
triumphant proof of this fact. And there 
were other times when it grew incidentally 
but definitively apparent. Yet the out- 
standing splendor of all Mr. Rachmanin- 
off’s playing this time glowed from the 
irradiating inner light of his interpreta- 
tive purposes. It was a poet’s recreative 
divination of the message of souls con- 
sanguineous, the oracular unfoldment of 
the masters by one no less a master in 
spirit and in truth, the lambent fire of 
soaring ecstacy. 

Mr. Rachmaninoff began with Beet- 
hoven’s too rarely heard and entirely love- 
ly Sonata in D Minor Op. 31, No. 2, sup- 
plying of it an exposition reverent and 
knowing. Mendelssohn’s hackneyed ‘‘ Ron- 
do Capriccioso,’’ assumed under his mag. 
ical fingers a unwonted grace and renew- 
ed freshness. That same master’s ‘‘Spin- 








ning Song,’’ like a piece of rainbow-hued 
gossamer, was a ravishing encore that ex- 
hibited the marvelous dexterity of the Rus- 
sian’s volant fingers. In Chopin he struck 
boldly from the beaten track with the 
Polonaise in F Minor, the F Minor Ballade 
—greatest of all, unless one prefers the F 
Major—the Impromptu, Op. 29, B Minor 
Waltz and B Flat Minor Scherzo. A Slav, 
it is given to Mr. Rachmaninoff to divine 
the jealous secrets of Chopin, to compass 
the indefinable mysteries of the ‘‘zal,’’ to 
sense the passion, the terrible, mordant 
force and implications of his greater pages. 
An interesting funeral march by Alkan, 
two of the pianist’s own composition and the 
aforesaid Liszt-Gounod transcription com- 
pleted the day’s official business. There were 
many extras. The inevitable ‘‘Prelude’’ 
was duly supplied. It is a great tribute to 
the potency of Mr. Rachmaninoff’s art that 
almost every one endured the abominal 
ventilation of the auditorium till the end, 
which did not come till well after five o’clock 
u. ¥. ?. 





HEAR LOUIS SIMMIONS PUPILS 


Joint Recital Wins Acclaim of Audience 
At Mamaroneck, Long Island 


MAMARONEK, N. Y., Oct. 13.—Louis 
Simmons presented two of his artist-pu- 
pils at the Merrill School for Girls on Sun- 
day afternoon, Oct. 12, when Hertha Har- 
mon, soprano and Joseph Hendelsohn, bari- 
tone, gave a joint recital and were received 
with great favor by the fashionable au- 
dience that greeted them. 

Miss Harmon sang in admirable manner 
the aria ‘‘In quelle Trine’’ from Puecini’s 
‘*Manon Lescaut,’’ the ‘‘Un bel di’’ aria 
from ‘‘Madame Butterfly,’’? two Mana- 
Zucea songs and songs by Haile, Bemberg, 
Rabey and Hue, in all of which she was 
applauded to the echo. Similiar favor was 
bestowed on Mr. Mendelsohn for his ar- 
tistic singing of Secchi’s ‘‘Lungi dal caro 
bene,’’ Gantvoort’s ‘‘Golden Crown’’ and 
songs by del Riego, German, Cowen and 
Forsyth. Miss Harmon and Mr. Mendel- 
sohn joined forces in the duet ‘‘I feel they 
Gentle Spirit.’’ Clara Wiillner played the 
accompaniments for the singers with her 
accustomed skill. 








Maurice Dumesnil, French pianist, will 
give three recitals in New York this sea- 
son, the first of which takes place at Aeol- 
ian Hall. Mr. Dumesnil will arrive in the 
United States from South America, where 
he has been touring. 
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“It is not too much to say that in all the world today there is no greater artist than 
Kitty Cheatham. She is the seeker, the finder and the teller of the eternal truths that lie 
at the core of life’s activities— a painter of exquisite miniatures — with great selective 
genius for the absolute and the essential and for the artistic revealment of these.” 
—Caryll B. Storrs, Minneapolis Tribune. 
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“Kitty Cheatham has a repertoire of a thousand songs (in seven languages). A 
pioneer in the arrangement of original orchestral programs. These programs, which in- 
clude herown and W. P. Eaton’s adaptation of the original Hoffman Fairy Tales, which in- 
spired Tchaikovsky’s “ Nut Cracker’’ Suite, have been given with the New York Phil- 
harmonic and Symphony Societies, the Philadelphia, New Haven and Russian Symphony 
Orchestras and with the co-orperation of Josef Stransky, Leopold Stokowski, Dr. Horatio 
Parker, David Mannes and Modest Altschuler. Kitty Cheatham has proven herself a 
fully equipped leader of Jarge bodies of people.”— Evening Sun of New York. 
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BALTIMORE TO HAVE 
NEW CHORAL BODY 


Minister Raps Music Commit- 
tees—Strube Presents Fitziu- 
—Klman Draws Throng 


BALTIMORE, MD., Oct. 15.—Plans for 
the organization of a large chorus to be 
conducted in connection with the Johns 
Hopkins Orchestra, Charles H. Bochau, 
eonduetor, were announced this week by 
L. Turnbull, president of the 
The 
plan is ambitious, aiming towards the 
founding of a large choral society of seve- 
ral hundred voices. The actual formation 
of the chorus will begin sometime in Nov- 
ember. Meanwhile the orchestra has been 
re-organized for the season. It is encour- 
aging to nete that the membership has in- 
-reased from 60 to 100 players this term. 
The director and the supporters are mak- 
ing every effort to mould this musical en- 
dJeavor into such serious shape that the 
organization will stand foremost among 
those of, its kind in this country. 

At the General Conference of the Uni- 
turian Churches of the United States and 
(Canada, which was held this week at Bal- 
timore, questions pertaining to the sub- 
ioct of musie in the church, and congre- 
vational singing received much considera- 
tion. The members of the conference list- 
ened attentively to a paper on ‘‘Church 
Musie’’ read by A. T. Davison, of Har- 
vard. Prof. Davison brought adverse eri- 
ticism against the proverbial ‘‘musie com- 
mittee’’, stating the conditions that some- 
times prevail when the members of the 
musie committees are grossly ignorant of 
their duties. It was also urged that the 
clergy should become more conversant 
with the musie needed for worship and 
that it should be the duty of each clergy- 
man to diseriminate in matters of musical 
taste. A strong plea was made for a 
broader musical appreciation throughout 
the congregations. Another paper pre- 
pared by Rev. Henry Wilder Foote of 
Harvard on ‘‘Publie Devotion’’ suggested 
the abolishing of chureh quartets, and all 
‘‘hired’’ singers, the latter being com- 
pared to hired mourners and like them 
being considered equally absurd and _ lo- 
gieally indefensible. 
the plea that congregational singing be 
more fully established so that worship 
might retain its vitality. 

The first coneert of the Baltimore 
Symphory, Sunday afternoon. Oct. 19, at 
the Lvrie attracted the usual large audi- 
en-e, the capacity of the hall heirg taxed 
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to the utmost, The concert marked the 
entrance upon the fifth season, and the 
growing interest in our municipally main- 
tained orchestra seems to point to a career 
covering many future seasons. The chang- 
ed administration need have no further 
conviction of the usefulness of the orches- 
tra to the community than was given at 
this coneert. A program consisting of the 
Fifth Symphony, Beethoven, the ‘‘ Benve- 
nuto Cellini’’ Overture, Berlioz, two trans- 
criptions made by Conductor Strube of 
the Cui ‘‘Orientale’’ and the Mendels- 
sohn ‘‘Spinning Song’’; the Sibelius 
‘*Finlandia’’, with the ‘‘Prayer’’ from 
‘‘La Tosea’’, of Puccini, and Arditi’s ‘‘Il 
Bacio’’, sung by Anna Fitziu, gave the 
audience real enjoyment. This was Miss 
Fitziu’s first local appearance and her 
work won immediate approval. 

A large audience crowded the hall and 
stage space to hear Mischa Elman at the 
Lyric last night. In fact the attendance 
marked a record for a local violin recital. 
His program gave splendid evidence of 
poise and masterful. ability. Technique 
alone was not the issue. Interpretations 
which carried deep significance and tonal 
beauty, with exquisite taste and ample 
demonstration of forceful resonance were 
attributes which swayed the large audien- 
ce to enthusiastic approval. Joseph Bo- 
nime, the accompanist, deserves mention 
for his sympathetic assistance. 

Announcement has been made at the 
Peabody Conservatory of Musie of the 
list of soloists for the series of twenty 
Friday afternoon recitals for the season 
1919-20. The list contains artists of 


. marked standing among these being seve- 


ral representatives of the Peabody facul-- 
ty. These to be heard are Margaret Ra- 
bold, soprano, and Gerard Duberta, bari- 
tone, Oct. 31; Frank Gittelson, violinist, 
Nov. 7; Austin Conradi, pianist, Nov. 14; 
Flonzaley String Quartet, Nov. 21; Bart 
Wirtz, cellist, and Alfred Butler, pianist 
Nov. 28; Julia Claussen, mezzo-soprano; 
Dee. 5; Josef Hofmann, pianist, Dee. 12; 
Max Rosen, violinist Dec. 19; Benno Moisei- 
witsch, pianist, Jan. 2; Merle Alcock, con- 
tralto, Jan. 9; Max Landow, pianist, Jan. 
16; Albert Spalding, violinist, Jan. 23; Har- 
old Bauer, pianist, Jan. 30; Edna Dunham 
Willard, soprano and Horatio Connell, bari- 
tore, Feb. 6; Jacques Thibaud. violinist, 
Feb. 13; George F. Boyle, pianist, Feb. 20; 
Ethel Rust Mellor, soprano and William 
Willeke, cellist, Feb. 27; Letz String 
Quartet, Mar. 5; Sue Harvard, soprano and 
Frederick Gunster, tenor, March 12; and 
Ernest Hutcheson, pianist, = _ 
F. C. B. 





The new Lincoln High School in Jersey 
City, N. J., now in course of building, will 
include an auditorium seating 1600 persons, 
and containing a $12,000 organ. 








Highland Avenue and Oak Street 


CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


Announcement Extraordinary 


Miss Bertha Baur, Directress 











YSAYE 


VIOLIN MASTER CLASS 


at the 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 


Applications Received Now 

















THE FOOLISH VIRGINS 


Cantata for Baritone, Contralto and Scprano solos and 4 part chorus of wemen’s voices and piano 


by MARSHALL KERNOCHAN 
Poem by CECIL FANNING 


Price 60 cents net 


New York: G. Schirmer 
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Forty-Two Dates 
On Sorrentino’s 
Slate This Year 
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Umberto Sorrentino, Young Italian Tenor 
at Laurel Beach, Milford, Conn., Where 
he spent the Summer 


Returning to New York to first week of 
October Umberto Sorrentino the young Ita- 
lian tenor, brought his vacation at Laurel 
Beach, Milford, Conn., to a close and began 
his coneert season without delay. His 
first three concerts were at Dubois, Pa., 
on Oct. 11, at Johnstown, Pa., on Oct. 14 
and Altoona, Pa., on Oct. 17. His success 
was so pronounced with press and public 
in all three cities that he was immediate- 
ly reengaged to appear there during Jan- 
uary and February, 1920. 

Mr. Sorrentino is booked for some forty- 
two concerts this season, which will keep 
him active until May. He will probably 
go abroad next summer to visit his family 
in Italy. 





Lenora Sparkes to Sing in Oratorios and 
Concert, Besides Opera 


Lenora Sparkes, soprano of the Metro- 
politan returned recently on the Mauretania 
from a summer spent in her home in Eng- 
land, the first she has been able to pass 
there since the outbreak of the war. Dur- 
ing her stay, Miss Sparkes was asked by 
the management of Covent Garden to sing 
the part of Mimi, at a special performance 
of ‘‘Bohéme,’’ but on account of a de- 
layed telegram, she was unable to do so. 
Besides singing at the Metropolitan, Miss 
Sparkes will devote a large part of her 
time to concert and oratorio and will be 
heard in recital at Aeolian Hall in Jan- 
uary. 





Criterion Male Quartet Begins Its Season 
Auspiciously 


The Criterion Male Quartet has begun an 
active season. Recent appearances include 
a ‘*Ladies’ night’’ concert under the aus- 
pices of the Hudson River Lodge No. 607, 
F. and A. M., in Newburgh, N. Y., on the 
evening of Oct. 14. The quartet members, 
John Young, tenor, Horatio Rench, tenor, 
George Reardon, baritone and Donald Chal- 
mers, basso, were also heard individually as 
soloists. Another delightful program was 
given by the same organization at the Ar- 
lington Club in East Orange, N. J., on the 
evening of Oct. 16, in which the quartet and 
members again repeated former successes. 





Vatican Choirs In Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, Oct. 11.—The much her- 
alded concert of the Vatican Choirs, last 
night, in the auditorium of the Fifth Regi- 
ment Armory, proved extremely interesting. 
The ecclesiastical -nature of the program, 
devoted to works of Palestrina, Vittoria, 
Viadana and the modern example, the work 
of the director, Casimiro Raffaele Casimiri, 
miri, made a deep impression upon the audi- 
ence of about 4000. The fervor and zeal 
that were imbued into the reading of the 
ancient music, and the dramatic intensity 
of the modern Italian composition, gave 


evidence of the comprehensive musicianship 
of the director, Raffaele Casimire Casimiri, 
under whoso conscientious guidanee, these 
sixty or more singers disclosed such exqui- 
site art. Cardinal Gibbons spoke. The Per- 
manent Committee for the Promotion of Mu- 
sic in Baltimore and an Honorary Com- 
mittee, besides a long list of patrons, lent 
their efforts towards making this appear- 
ance of the Vatican Choir a notable event. 
F. C. B. 





Geraldine Farrar Opens Winter Musical 
Series in Denver 


DENVER, Col., Oct. 10:—-A_ capacity 
house greeted Geraldine Farrar and her 
concert company when they appeared, Oct. 
8, at the Auditorium, opening the Robert 
Slack winter musical series. With Miss 
Farrar were Rosita Renard, pianist; Ar- 
thur Hackett, tenor, and Claude Gotthelf, 
accompanist. Three groups, one from the 
old German masters, with translations; one 
from the modern Russian school, and a 
French collection, were sung by Miss 
Farrar. She was very generous with en- 
cores, and for some of these played her 
own accompaniments.- All the artists were 
enthusiastically received. J.C. W. 





Fred Eggert Joins Ranks of Philadelphia 
Teachers 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct.. 28.—Fred E. 
Eggert, who has been one of the most sue- 
cessful vocal teachers of the Southwest 
for many years, is a newcomer in Phila- 
delphia teaching circles. Formerly head of 
the vocal department of Baylor Univer- 
sity and choirmaster of St. Paul’s Episco- 
pal Church in Waco, Tex., Mr. Eggert has 
transferred his activities to the Quaker 
City, where he has opened a studio in 
the Presser building. 





CLAUDE 


GOTTHELF 


Accompanist 


‘Geraldine Farrar Tour Fall 1919 


c/o Address: AMER!CA, MUSICAL 501 Fifth Ave,. New York 


WILLIAM A. C. 


ZERFF] 


Teacher of Singing 
VOICE PRODUCTION 


without 


INTERFERENCE 
The Logical Solution for 
VOCAL PROBLEMS 
Studio; 418 Central Park West, N. Y. 
Telephone, River 4164 














WILLIAM NELSON 


BURRITT 


Teacher of Singing 


128a E-. 19th St., New York ’Phone Stuyvesant 6384 
YVONNE 


LYNSKA 


Lyric Soprano 
Late, National Theatre of the Opera Comique, Paris 
CONCERTS - OPERA - RECITALS 


Personal Address; 2058 W. 85th Sr- New York 








NEW YORK AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


163 W. 72 
Directors: CARL HEIN—AUGUST FRAEMKE 
Thorough Courses: 
PIANO, VIOLIN, CELLO, HARP 
(Solo and Orchestra) 
SINGING (Opera, Concert, Church) 
Students have reduced rates for the Metro- 
politan Opera. Examinations for Diplomas and 
Degrees. 38 Instructors. 


DAVID BISPHAM 


Instruction in Vocal Art and Drama, 
Operatic and Concert Répertoire 
Operas, Concerts and Recitals 


44 West 44th Street New York 
ADELE LUIS 


RANKIN 


Soprano 
Costume Recitals—Concert—Oratorio 
INSTRUCTION 


STUDIOS: 
Metropolitan Opera Hou 
236 W. 15th 8St., New Yor 











1425 Broadway 
*Phone Chelsea 5368 
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MAYO WADLER 








‘‘America’s Own Violinist’ 


Management: JULES DAIBER, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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How the War Has Helped Women 
Orchestra and Hotel Musicians 














HIS war period has been one of great 

help to women players,’’ says Edith 
Winn, writing in the Musical 
‘<Teachers who at one time seriously op- 
posed their pupils’ entrance into orchestra 
hotel or theater work, now admit that it 
was better for them to earn money in that 
way than to give up study.’’ 

‘¢A woman musician who does not like 
teaching has nothing left but concert or or- 
chestra work,’’ says Miss Winn. ‘‘To be- 
come a successful concert player she must 
have good looks, talent, skill, personality, 
money for advertising with managers, and 
good health. Concert players have had lit- 


tle to do during the war, especially in New 
England and New York, unless they are 
players of rank. 

‘‘The woman player in a hotel now has 
a contract. No manager can discharge her 
without a good cause and one week’s notice. 
The whim of an ignorant manager cannot 
prevent her from having her rights. She 
must receive proper notice of dismissal. She 
ean also furnish substitutes when she de- 
sires to fill a concert engagement. She can 
continue her study with artists while earn- 
ing her living by playing in a hotel. Her 
time is well arranged, her hours are usually 
reasonable, and she is not in an atmosphere 
in which her moral or mental rights might 
suffer. She plays standard works (reading 


Edna Ihomas 


Mezzo Soprano 
Recently returned from France 
53 Washington Sq. New York 


LIELA TYNDALL MOSES 


PIANO 
Mason Touch and Technique 
Thorough, Quick, Interesting 
Taught by his former pupil and assistant 
1157 Lexington Av., N. Y. City. Tel. Lenox 6467 











Mabel Corlew 


SMITH 


Soprano 


313 West 87th Street New York 
*Phone Schuyler 3317 


EGURNEY 


AMERICAN TENOR 


CONCERT— RECITAL— INSTRUCTION 


NOW BOOKING SEASON 1919-20 
Studio: 1716 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa 


J.-E. ALLEN 


Representing 


The New Orleans Grand 


Opera Co. and Artists 
1544 AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 
Vanderbilt 4387 


FLORENCE 


HAENLE 


VIOLINIST 


CONCERTS—RECITALS 
—Available Season 1919-20— 
Personal Address:—Cor. Broadway and 146th St. 














New York. 
T 
I 
L 
~ SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals 


Management: Annie Friedberg 
Met. Opera House Bldg. 1425 B’way, N. Y. C. 


JENNINGS 


SOPRANO 


Concerts—Church—Opera 


773 Jefferson Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Telephone 1844 Bushwick 


/ROBSARTE 


Operatic Tenor Tone-Specialist 
Teacher of many distinguished 
Artists here and at road 
Hotel Woodward — Broadway at 55th Street 
Telephone Circle 2000 
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Observer.. 


at sight), and usually conducts herself with 
poise and dignity. She is by no means in 
as dangerous an atmosphere as the chorus 
girl or the cabaret singer. 

‘*The hotel orchestra woman earns from 
$20 to $30 a week, according to hours, and 
still has time to do outside work, such as 
a limited amount of teaching and concert 
work. She is often one of the best pupils 
of some artist of note, and has good stand- 
ing as a soloist.’’ 





MAY PETERSON IN SOUTH 





Petersburg Welcomes Soprano ‘in Third 
Recital This Year 


PETERSBURG, Va., Oct. 8—May Peters- 
son captured music-lovers here ni her re- 
cital at the High School Auditorium last 
evening when she made her third appear- 
ance in this city within less than six 
months. 

In her program were the ‘‘Vio che 
sapete’’ aria of Mozart, Handel’s ‘‘Come 
My Beloved’’ and the old Swedish ‘‘Jag 
tror,’’ the aria ‘‘Depuis le Jour’’ from 
Charpentier’s ‘‘Louise,’’ French songs by 
Messager and Weckerlin, Alvarez’s ‘‘La 
Partida,’’ a Rimsky-Korsakoff Cradle Song 
and a Swedish group by Stenhammar, 
Nordquist and Sjogren. Her American 
songs were MacDonald’s ‘‘In the Woods,’’ 
two James H. Rogers songs, Howard D. 
McKinney’s ‘‘The Cupboard’’ and as a 
closing number Lane Wilson’s brilliant 
‘*Carmena.’’ All these Miss Peterson de- 
livered with lovely vocal quality, and rare 
interpretative skill and was heartily ap- 
plauded, bring obliged to add severalead- 
ditional numbers. Stuart Ross played her 
accompanimnts excellently. 





Mildred Graham Appears in Anniversary 
Concert at Buffalo With Clark 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Oct. 15.—Mildred 
Graham, New York soprano, was one of the 
featured soloists at the fiftieth anniversary 
celebration of the Orpheus Club held in 
Elmwood Hall Oct. 6. An interesting pro- 
gram was given. Miss Graham was heard 
in Bizet’s aria from ‘‘Carmen’’ and a 
group of songs by Spross, Lieurance, Camp- 
bell-Tipton, and Speaks all of which she 
sang charmingly. Charles W. Clark, bari- 
tone, was also cordially received and the 
well trained chorus, under the able direc- 
tion of John Lund, scored in various en- 
sembles, 








ISIDORE BRAGGIOTTI, 


the celebrated Florentine singing master, is to 
arrive in Boston toward the end of October 
and will immediately accept a limited number 
of vocal pupils. 


He has evolved a special personal method of 
his own, based on the golden principles of the 
old Italian “Bel Canto” school of singing. He 
makes a specialty of placing young voices and 
inexperienced beginners, curing. defects and 
faulty emissions, instructing those who wish 
to become singing teachers, and teaching Eng- 
lish, French and Italian “repertoire” for the 
opera and concert stages. 


The Maestro lays special stress upon purity 
of tone and style, carrying power of the voice, 
perfect attack, smoothness and “legato” of 
emission, perfect ease of each individual tone, 
especially in high notes, power and brilliancy 
throughout the whole voice, clear and perfect 
enunciation, beauty of quality of each tone, and 
a sympathetic, attractive way of singing and 
impressing one’s public. 


The Maestro speaks French, Italian and 
English like a native and gives to his pupils 
the different phrasing and conventions that are 
a part of the French, Italian and English 
“repertoires”. 


For appointments or further information, 
address Mr. Edward F. O’Brien, 27 School 
Street, Boston, Mass. 























RICHARD HAGEMAN 


Announces the REMOVAL of His Studio 
To His New Residence 


309 West 85th Street 
NEW YORK 





RE-ENCACGED CONDUCTOR 


Metropolitan Opera (Twelfth Consecutive Season) 
Society of American Singers (Spec. Performances—Second Consecutive Season) 


Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Ravinia Park (Fourth Consecutive Season) 

















Vocal Coach, Accompanist, Concert, Opera, Oratorio 


Mr. Hageman will also accept a limited num ber of pupils for the Study of the Art of 
Accomp anying : 


Address Applications to M. MYERS, Secretary, 309 West 85th Street, New York 
Tel. 3233 Schuyler 








DANES OvAD 
EURYTHMICS 


9 EAST 59ST. NEW YORK 
PPIAD IEC) | OVAL PAS 





NEW YORK SCHOOL OF DALCROZE EURYTHMICS 


Prospecties upon request 
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VAHRAH 


HANBURY 





Photo by Mishkin 


New York Recital 


‘‘There Are Not Many Voices 
Among the New Singers to 
Compare With Miss Hanbury’s. 
It Is Rich and of A Beautiful 
Quality.’’ 


‘‘Vahrah Hanbury, a young American 
soprano, who was heard last season for 
in Aeolian Hall. There are not many 
voices among the new singers to com- 
pare with Miss Hanbury’s. It is rich and 
of a beautiful quality. Most of her se- 
lections were in English. There were old 
English songs of Dowland and Horn and 
there were new English works of Ban- 
tock and Goring Thomas. With a good 
deal of natural talent and excellent voice 
to start on, Miss Hanbury has every op- 


portunity . become an interesting sing- 
er.’’—(N. Y. Herald, Oct. 21-19) 


‘‘Vahrah Hanbury, soprano, sang to a 
large audience jast evening in Aeolian 
Hall, where she had been heard but once 
in the previous season. Gowned in white 
and silver, she gave old English airs, 
modern groups of ‘‘Sea Lyrics’’ by Camp- 
bell-Tipton, and ‘Songs from the Chin- 
ese’ by Bantock, with two by Americans, 
Carpenter’s ‘The Cock Shall Crow,’ and 
Horsman’s ‘The Shepherdess.’ Her 
French songs displayed care of diction 
and phrase, a contrast like silk of chang- 
able hue, shown in Aubert’s ‘Vielle Chan- 


son Espagnole,’ Pesse’s ‘La Mort ~ 
Oiseaux’ and Grieg’s ‘La Reve.’—(N. Y¥ 
Times, Oct. 21-19.) 


‘‘Vahrah Hanbury’s song recital at 
Aeolian Hall, last evening, proved a fine 
evening’s entertainment and a substantial 
proof of the trained ability and high en- 
dowments of the comedy singer. She has 
a charming stage presence and complete 
command of the extremely interesting and 
sometimes difficult numbers and her audi- 
ence manifested keen interest and em- 
phatic approval of her performance. She 
began with a love lyric by Dowland, fol- 
lowing with old English baliads. A group 
of four characteristic songs by Campbell- 
Tipton, ‘The Cock Shall Crow,’ by Car- 
penter, a group of French lyrics and other 
Suitable selections rounded out the sub- 
8tantial artistic success of the recital. 


Bantock’s ‘Songs from the Chinese,’ cap- 
itally interpreted, closed the program.— 
(N. Y. Morning Telegraph, Oct. 21-19.) 


‘In the matter of stage presence, Vah- 
.Tah Hanbury, who gave a song recital at 
Aeolian Hall, last evening, leaves little to 
be desired. Her voice is agreeable, flex- 
ible and capable of dramatic moments. 
As an interpreter she has more animation 
and less stolidity than many American 
singers.’’—(N. Y¥. Tribune, Oct. 21-19.) 


“The evening brought Vahrah Han- 
bury, a young American soprano, in an 
Aeolian Hall recital. In songs by Ban- 
tock, Campbell-Tipton, Carpenter and 
Horsman, and many in French, she dis- 
closed a worthy sense of interpretation 
and commendable vocal skill.’’—‘‘Brook- 
lyn Eagle, Oct. 21-19) 


Direction, Evelyn Hopper 
Aeolian Hall, New York City 


Mason & Hamlin Piano 











CAMPANINI FORCES 
ENTHRALL ST. PAUL 


Bonci, Destinova and Raisa In 
Brilliant Offerings—Give 
Three Operas 


ST. PAUL, MINN., Oct. 19.—St. Paul’s 
annual season of grand opera has come and 
gone. It has marked an exceedingly au- 
spicious opening to a local season. Three 
operas were presented, ‘‘Aida,’’ ‘‘ Madama 
Butterfly’’ and ‘‘The Masked Ball.’’ St. 
Paul and surrounding cities rose to the oc- 
casion and completely filled the auditorium 
at each performance of the Chicago Grand 
Opera Association and its guest artists. The 





. gsuecess of the performances, taken all in 


all, bridged the disappointment in the non- 
appearance of at least three eagerly anti- 


cipated figures. Cleofonte Campanini was 
detained by illness in a city some hundred 
of miles away. Sophie Braslau, also ill, was 
confined to her hotel in St. Paul, and Ta- 
maki Miura, stalled somewhere on the road. 
‘Teofilo de Angelis and Louis Hasselmans al- 
_ternated in conducting the brilliant perform- 
ances. Substitutions brought opportunity to 
Lilian Eubank, who essayed the réle of 
Amneris in ‘‘ Aida,’’ and to Myrna Shar- 
low as Cho Cho San in ‘‘ Buttertly.’’ 

Rosa Raisa was the particular star of the 
opening night. Her Aida was wonderfully 
sung and visualized. She possesses a com- 
pelling presence, natural vocal endowment, 
and finished art . Lilian Eubank met the 
handicap of substituting for Sophie Bras- 
lau with an effort which reached a con- 
siderable degree of success. Alessandro Dol- 
ci was vocally adequate as Kadames. Gia- 
como Rimini was eminently satisfactory as 
Amonasro. Emma Noe voiced the utterances 
of the Priestess in a tone so pure, true and 
unfaltering as to distinguish the part. The 
incidental dances led by Anna Ludmilla 
were pleasing. 

Myrna Sharlow and Forrest Lamont 
enacted the rdles of Cho Cho San and Pink- 
erton in ‘‘Madama Butterfly.’’ Miss Shar- 
low’s voice was sweet and unspoiled, and 
her ‘‘Un bel di’’ quite delightful. Irene 
Pavloska portrayed Suzuki with individual- 


ity and charm which bore the stamp of 


ease and authority. Clarence Whitehill was 
agreeable vocally as Sharpless. Lodovico 
Oliviero and Desire Defrere enlivened the 
scene as Marriage Broker and the Bonze. 
Other parts were taken by Vittorio Trevi- 
san, Constantin Nicolay and B. Landesman. 
Louis Hasselmans conducted. 

Emma Destinova and Alessandro Bonci 
were the leads in a performance of Verdi’s 
‘*The Masked Ball,’’ which brought the 
short season to an exultant climax. Bonci’s 
entrance was the signal for an electric re- 
sponce from the audience, whose enthusiasm 
waxed with his advance ‘through the play. 
For exemplary vocal emission, enunciation 
and phrasing, in fact, all phases of beautiful 
singing and dramatic sense, Mr. Bonci’s 
art stood alone. He quite magnetized the 
auditors with his intensity. Emma Destino- 
va cast abroad a gorgeous glow of warmth 
and color ever satisfying in her interpre- 
tation of the distraught Amelia. Suen a 
flow of beautiful sound over such a range of 
pitch, volume and expression has rarely 
if ever warmed the senses of a St. Paul 
audience. These two—Bonci and Destinova 
—made an impregnable pair to which more 
than 3000 persons capitulated uncondition- 
ally. It was a remarkable demonstration. 
Georges Baklanoff did some fine work, also, 
as the husband of Amelia, and Margery 
Maxwell as Page, provided some delightful 
moments by means of good singing and pi- 
quant charm. Satisfactory also were Vittorio 
Arimondi, Nicolay Oliviero, Louis Derman. 
De Angelis directed. Oscar Kalman and Hi- 
ram D. Frankel were the local managers. 

F. L. C. B. 





‘Roman Quartet Opens Musical Season at 


Albany, N. Y. 


ALBANY, N. Y., Oct. 21.—Albany’s sea- 
son opened in the Vincentian Institute, last 
night, when the Roman Quartet charmed a 
large audience. The height of perfection 
reached by the soloists was evident in the 
opening number, ‘‘ Alleluja,’’ by Iommelli, 
written for the Vatican in the Eighteenth 
Century and sung every year at the feast 
of the Pentacost. H. 





ALBANY, N. Y.—Mme. Eugenie Tessier- 
Sirois, soprano, gave a recital Sunday even- 
ing at the Knights of Columbus Home. Her 
first number was ‘‘The Jewel Song’’ from 
‘*Faust,’’ followed by groups of French 
and English songs, and an aria from ‘‘Sa- 
lome.’’ Frank J. McDonough was accom- 


panist. 





Announcement Extraordinary 


NEW SONGS 
W. H. NEIDLINGER 


The simple announcement of New Songs 
by this favorite American Composer will 
be sufficient to create Universal interest. 


“OUR KING HAS COME” 
A Thrilling New Christmas Song 


High voice in F. Lowvoicein D. PRICE 60 cents 


“THREE SONGS TO A SLEEPING SOUL” 
No. 1—A Song of Courage High voice in F, Low voice in D-flat. 


PRICE 60 CENTS 


No. 2—A Song of Confidence—tHigh voice in D, Low voice in B-flat. 


PRICE 60 CENTS 


No. 3—A Song of Adjuration—High voice in C, Low voice in G. 


PRICE 60 CENTS 


A Wonderful Concert Group! 
“MY MAMMY” 


High voicein A-flat. Low voicein F. PRICE 50 cents 
This new song by W. H. Neidlinger, whose Southern dialect 
songs have for years been representative of the 
type, is bound to make a wide appeal 








True Success can come only when the song expresses the spirit 
of the thing people wish to sing about. These will reach into 
the heart, and touch a responsive chord. 


Published by 
The House Devoted to the Progress of American Music 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


Cincinnati New York 


London 


RUTH PEARCY 


CONTRALTO 


Scores Success at Maine Festival 
In Verdi’s Requiem and as Soloist with the 


Festival Orchestra 


"= 


Bangor ‘‘Daily Commercial’’, Oct. 
4, 1919:—‘‘. . A beautiful voice 
its range remarkable, its notes true 
and pure. Artistic ability, 
artistic temperament and broad train- 
ing.’ 





Portland “Sally Press’’, Oct. 8-9, 
1919:— . A rich contralto, 
full and free. F . A keen sense 
of the more delicate meanings of the 
score and her diction was admirable. 
‘*O Mio Fernando’’ was given with 

The florid Donizetti number 
much dramatic ardor, delightful tone 
color and perfect ease. . In 
‘‘Liber Scriptus’’ and ‘Lux Aeter- 
na,’’ Miss Pearcy’s voice was never 
more lustrous and beautiful.’’ 








Portland ‘‘Daily Eastern Argus’’, 
Oct. 19, 1919:—‘‘. . . Ruth Pearcy 
sang the difficult passages of Verdi’s 
Requiem with ease and great inspira- 
tion.’’ 


Lewiston Journal, Oct 9, 1919:— 
«9 - A singularly soothing and 
restful quality of voice.’’ 
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Address Care of MUSICAL AMERICA 


501 Fifth Ave. New York City 
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DUDLEY BUCK 


Teacher of Singing 


(Prominent Pupils: Marie 
Morrisey, Allen Hinckley, 
Edgar Schofield and others.) 


50 West 67th Street New York 


Phone Col. 8462 

















SOPRANO 


Exclusive Management 


CONCERT BUREAU 
RAOUL BIAIS, Inc. 


220 W. 42nd Street 
Phone 1942 Bryant 











LAMBERT MURPHY 
TENOR 


Mr. Murphy will be available for 
Concert, Oratorio and Recitals 
during the entire season. 


olfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 W. 34th St., New York 
(Chickerin Piano) 


ELLEN DALOSSY 


Lyric Soprano 


METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 


Personal Address: 528 West 111th St., New York 


/EMERY 


PIANIST—COACH 


(Originator of the “Fifty Minute Musicales’’) 
Philadelphia Studio: 1530 Walnut Street 


New York—Saturdays 


YON STUDIOS 


853 CARNEGIE HALL NEW YORK 
Telephone Circle 951 
8. C. YON—Vocal: Piano: Organist-Choir- 
master, St. Vincent Ferrer Church, N.Y. 
P. A. YON—Organ: Piano: Composition: 
Organist-Choirmaster, St. rancis 
Xavier Ohurch, a 


RENATO 


ZANELLI 


Leading Baritone 
Moatropolitan Opera);House 


105 West 54th Street New York City 
HARRIET 


FOSTER 


MEZZO CONTRALTO 


Announces the Re-Opening of her studio, 
Season 1919-20 
235 W. 102nd Street New York City 
*Phone Riverside 6400 


JEANNE 


GORDON 


CONTRALTO 


METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 


GLENN DILLARD 


GUNN 


PIANIST 


Studio: 4th Floor, Fine Arts Bldg. 
410 So. Michigan Boul., Chicago 









































THIS TRADE MARK 


IN THE 


IRON PLATE 


OF A PIANO 


Guarantees at least 
that the maker 
uses the highest 
possible grade of 
plates that money 
can buy. 


. MELLY CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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ASK DETROITERS TO 
FINANCE SYMPHONY 


Fund of $200,000 Will be Rais- 
ed by Popular Subscription 


—Hear Chamber Music 


DETROIT, Oct. 16.—Having given Os- 
sip Gabrilowitsch carte-blanche in securing 
the finest musicians available for the De- 
troit Symphony Orchestra, the society now 
faces the need of $200,000 with which to 
finance the project. About half of the 
sum has been contributed and the remain- 


der is to be raised by popular subscription, 
next week. Twenty teams, consisting of 
from two to ten men each, will have charge 
of the campaign, plans for which will be 
completed at a dinner at the Hotel Statler 
on Oct. 18, at which time, Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch will outline the future of the band. 
The personnel of the teams is proof posi- 
tive that the money will be raised in the 
briefest time possible. Charles A. Hughes 
is chairman ot the committee, and assist- 
ing him are Lee Anderson, Henry Ewald, 
Harvey J. Campbell, Joseph Mack, W. C. 
MeLaughlin, Jefferson Webb and Dr. A. G. 
Studer. 

The entire fund necessary to maintain 
the orchestra could easily be obtained 
from a few wealthy music patrons, but 
the society prefers to have it an enter- 
prise which may be shared by many, thus 
making the Detroit Symphony Orchestra 
more truly a part of the city and the peo- 
ple at large. 

The Music Chamber Society presented 
Thomas Whitney Surette on Oct. 12, at 
the Arts and Crafts Theater, invitations 
for this lecture being extended to friends 
of members of that society and to mem- 
bers of the Arts and Crafts Society. In 
his discourse, Mr. Surette touched briefly, 
but with gratifying results, upon the sub- 
jects of community singing and musical ap- 
preciation, interspersing his talk with sig- 
nificant illustrations. At the close of the 
evening, Mr. Surette led the audience in 
the singing of several songs, word-books 
for which were provided by the Chamber 
Music Society. Mr. Surette will deliver 
seven more Sunday evening lectures, one 
each month, these being exclusively for 
members of the society. On Saturday morn- 
ing he conducted a community singing 
class, composed of children assembled by 
the Chamber Music Society, at the De- 
troit Museum of Art, and, in the after- 
noon, under the same auspices, he gave a 
talk before about fifty school teachers, at 
the same place. Mr. Surette will continue 
to conduct these classes each month, pre- 
ceding his Sunday evening lectures. 

A genuinely warm and cordial welcome 
was accorded John Philip Sousa and his 
band at Arena Gardens Auditorium, on 
Oct. 12. This event marked his first ap- 
pearance in Detroit since the concerts 
given by his Great Lakes Band, and a 
larged-sized crowd turned out to greet him 
and his three admirable soloists, Mary 
Baker, soprano; Florence Hardman, vio- 
linist, and H. Bennie Henton, saxaphon- 
ist. Sousa offered a program replete with 
novelties, but, as on previous occasions, 
the most keenly appreciated numbers were 
the stirring Sousa marches, which were 
added as encores. 

One of the most notable events that 
has ever occurred in ecclesiastical circles 
in Detroit is the forty-seventh general 
convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church which opened at Arcadia Audito- 
rium on Wednesday morning, Oct. 8, con- 
tinuing for almost three weeks. Owing to 
the urgency of business to be transacted, 
music has played but a small part in the 
daily sessions, but on Sunday, Oct. 12, an 
impressive program was given at the Mis- 
sionary Mass meeting at Arcadia. Mixed 
choirs from the various Episcopal churches 
throughout the city combined to form a 
churus of 250 voices and under the direction 
of Mr. McKaye of St. Paul’s Cathearal, 
they sang a number of hymns and aathems. 

The first series of ‘‘Pop’’ concerts by 
the Detroit Symphony Orchestra will begin 
on Nov. 2, continuing for ten Sundays, then, 
after an interval of two or three weeks, an- 
other series of ten ‘‘Pops’’ will be pre- 
sented. Announcement of the soloists for 
the first course has just been made and in- 
cludes the following artists: Nov. 2, Flora 
Van Weston, soprano, Philipp Abbas, ’cel- 
list; Nov. 9, George F. Boyle, pianist; Nov. 
16, Gladys Gilderoy Scott, contralto, Edward 
Tak, violinist; Nov. 23, Lois Johnston, so- 
prano, Bruno Jaenicke, hornist; Nov. 30, 
Jan Chiapusso, pianist; Dec. 7, Zolina de 
Maclot soprano, William Grafing King, vio- 
linist; Dec. 14, Moses Boguslowski, pianist; 
Dee. 21, Djina Ostrowsko, harpist, Edward 
Atcheson, tenor; Dec. 28, Horace Alwyne, 
pianist; Jan. 4, Marcia Van Dresser, sopra- 
no, Graham Harris, violinist. M, MeD. 





One branch of the publishing game we know 
and know that we know—and that is the Church 
and Sunday School music. Ask anyone inter- 
ested and you will soon find The Heidelberg 
Press stands for all that is the best—hence we 
feel that you readers will be intrested in our 
new Christmas material. 


Christmas 
Music 
that is 
Different 


The 
Heidelberg 


SERVICES 
God’s Gracious Gift by C. Harold Lowden 
He Came to Serve by Various Composers 
6c each; 65c the dozen; $5.00 the hundred. 
Christmas with the Old Master 
15c each; $10.00 the hundred. 


CANTATAS 
A Bonafide Santa 
80c each; $3.00 the dozen. 
He Came to Us All 
25c each; $2.50 the dozen. 
Christmas Fairies 
20c each; $2.00 the dozen. 


ELEMENTARY 
Christmas Songs and Exercises for the Little Tots 
15c each; $1.50 the dozen. 


SONGS 
Come, Babe of Bethlehem 
Press for Medium Voice 60c 
Hark the Heavenly Host 
for High and Low Voices 50c 
ANTHEMS 


Publishers for 
Discriminators 


15th and Race Sts. 
Philadelphia 


Our list has about twenty-five numbers for Christ- 
mas but we want to mention a new Anthem by C. 
Harold Lowden, entitled ‘‘Make a Joyful Noise,’’ 
listed at 15c. 


We gladly send anything ‘‘on approval.’’ 
You will like our material and methods of do- 
ing business. 











Gennaro Mario Curci 
Voice Placement and Coaching 


Studio: 328 W. 72nd Street 


Consultation by Appointment 











» PEABODY CONSERVATORY 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director BALTIMORE, MD. 


The oldest and most noted Conservatory in the Country 





Circulars mailed 


CH ALIF”’S | 


MAGNIFICENT AUDITORIUMS 


Capacity: Gold Room 550, Rose Room 400 
Engaged for many important concerts, recitals and lectures during the season 


163-5 West 57th Street Opposite Carnegie Hall 



































SOPRANO 


COSTUME RECITALS—Excerpts from the Operas 
CONCERT—ORATORIO—RECITAL 
Address: 50 West 67th St., New York 


wo BEACH 





Pianist—Instruction 


Studios: 
Suite 132-133 Carnegie Hall 


CANNO ee 


KATHRYN PLATT GUNN Sieutnist 


Address: 930 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn Phone Bedford 5472-W 


4 NANA GENOVESE. “crsites one Howe Bit 


Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. 
1425 Broadway, New York 
AMERICAN-I TALIAN MEZZO-SOPRANO, formerly of Manhattan Opera Company 
Teacher of Singing 
Carnegie Hall, N.Y.City 
OLIVE NEVI N, Sentinel. 
Address: Sewickley, Pennsylvania 
OF THE CITY OF 


[INSTITUTE OF mUioar ART NEW YORK 


Tel. 1250 Cirele 
FRANK DAMROSCH, DIRECTOR 120 CLAREMONT AVENUE 


LOLA JENKINS 


| ‘*She sings apparently for the sheer joy of it, 


Zam 3 Zen? 














‘and it is a joy to hear her.’ ’—Milwaukee 








SOPRANO 
Hotel Majestic, New York 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
CONCERTS 


CON oust OR, NEW YORK MILITARY BAND 
A Symphony Orchestra in Brase’’ SEASON 1918, 1919 and 1920 
500 West 144th Street , New York 





GONTRALTO ‘ee AND TEACHER 


Studio: 509 Pierce Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


HELEN ALLEN HUN 
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Watching the Motley Crowd at the Auction Sale of the 
Impresario’s Music and Art Trophies---Like a Parody 
of the Company’s Other Days 


BY CLARE PEELER 


UNNERANTWENTYFIVE — hunner- 


antwenty-five—nothin’ finer in this 
entire country today—don’t I hear more 
than hunnerantwentyfive——’’ inflectionless 
wails the auctioneer. The last curtain is be- 
ing rung down on the drama entitled: ‘‘Os- 
car Hammerstein; His Life and Works,’’ in 
a stage setting composed of bronzes, paint- 
ings, chairs, tables, statues, tapestries and 
humans various. 

Very various they are; I think every type 
of person in our New York has contrib- 
uted his or her wandering presence to the 
Broadway auction room this goldenest of 
October afternoons. Blonde ladies of pro- 
nounced and frescoed portent inspect the 
jewels in their glass case, and pass on their 
settings, age, genuineness and other qualifi- 
cations; beside me, a dark greasy youth di- 
ligently chews gum.  Wristwatched, fur- 
collared, dpulent, pompadoured, the young 
man next him holds a catalogue and lan- 
guidly bids at intervals. He. must be doing 
it for a sort of exercise, in technique, it may 
be; for nothing ever is knocked down to 
him. With a triumphant swish to her skirt, 
a woman of acquisitive demeanor passes 
down the aisle and out. She has just bought 
something, and her skirts and her eyes say: 
‘‘Wonderful bargain. Wait till my husband 
sees it.’?’ Over in the corner opposite me, 
a fair-haired man with glasses and of a Teu- 
tonie stolidity watches the proceedings as be- 
ing afraid they might get away. 

We all have the air of the chorus in the 
opera. We look about us languidly while 
the auctioneer declaims his aria in a contin- 
uous recitative. Beside him on his little 
dais sits a gray-haired man, who holds a 
book, as it might be the prompter. He is 
really entering each sale; but he falls in 
with my errant fancy. Once I thought I 
heard the orchestral accompaniment; but it 
was only the noise of Broadway. And some- 
where in the wings is sitting Oscar, in his 
old kitchen chair; and when the scores that 
he gathered together with such care and pa- 
tience and with such splendid hopes go for 
such pitifully small sums in their new titles of 
‘*Lot 1250,’’ ‘Lot 1206’’ or what not, I am 
sure Osear smiles his old faintly amused 
smile at this opera bouffe we call Life. 


Old Friends There 


Old friends and old rivals of the dead man 
are here in this queer parody of other times. 
Andres de Segurola, monocled and amiable; 
Giuseppe Bamboschek, eyeglassed, scholarly- 





looking; William Thorner, creator of prima- 
donnas; Mapleson, court of last resort in 
matters of music-lore. The dead man’s wi- 
dow is here also. 

The music-sale is over. Comes a short ar- 
gument between a sharp-eyed man and the 
auctioneer as to whether the marble copy of 
the Venus de Medici does or does not lack 
a finger. The attendant, inspecting, re- 
ports: ‘‘Absolootely perfect’’; and ‘‘Ab- 
solootely perfect—absolootely perfect’’— 
chants the auctioneer by way of varying his 
song. ‘‘ Lotsa seats up front,’’ says the at- 
tendant wearily. He sees possibly more of 
human nature than anyone outside of tail- 
ors and doctors, and to judge from his ex- 
pression, he doesn’t like the view. He par- 
ticularly objects to females coming there 
and scribbling in little books. It looks sus- 
picious to him; he thinks probably I am in 
the pay of his rivals. Not that he has any; 
but what would business be without real or 
imaginary rivals in New York? 

The supper scene in ‘‘Louise’’ comes to 
one’s mind, with Oscar’s splendid realistic 
staging; with the clatte rof plates. (They 
are selling the plates now.) And the time 
long ago, when something (no one ever knew 
what) happened during that scene to upset 
Mary Garden’s gravity when she sat at sup- 
per with her Mother (Bressler-Gianoli) and 
her Father (Gilibert) and the two women 
laughed helplessly all through Gilibert’s 
aria, until the audience laughed with them. 
How Oscar raged! Now three out of that 
four can compare notes over the joke; only 
Louise is with us still. 


A Motley Crowd 


A young couple come in with the look of 
those whose wedding-presents have not done 
what was expected of them; obviously, these 
are here with the intent to pick up something 
to finish the furnishing of the flat. ‘‘ Three 
dollars each!’’ finishes the auctioneer on so 
high a note that I involuntarily listen for 
applause. Swiftly he turns this versatile 
one, to high comedy. ‘‘ Oh, all right! ’’ he re- 
marks, when the demand is made to ‘‘ have 
the plates passed around.’’ ‘‘Show ’em to 
your father and your mother and your sister 
an’ the whole family, an’ then buy ’em for 
a dollar’n a half!’’ But they only bring one 
dollar. Enter a young girl, whom I suspect 
to be a rising prima donna. She makes 
straight for the jewel case, and I know I 
am right. Diligently, though far from home 
and food, the tortoise-shell-giassed dark man 
across the aisle chews a toothpick. They 
have reached the wine-glasses now and I am 
at the Omar Khayyam stage: 

‘“They say the Lion and the Lizard Keep 
The Halls where Jamshi Gloried and Drank 





LAST ACT OF THE HAMMERSTEIN DRAMA 











But the youth behind me takes a differ- 
ent view. ‘‘ What ¢’n ye drink out of ’em in 
this darn dry burg?’’ queries he, bitterly. 

The kaleidoscope shifts continually. Tak- 
ing the center of the aisle in true heroic ten- 
or fashion, is a tall, stout young man. He 
wears a soft hat at the regulation Faust or 
Romeo angle, and his check suit like the garb 
of the jeune premier. Momentarily one ex- 
pects him to fling the tail of the coat stern- 
ly over his left shoulder. A very well-dress- 
ed man with a singularly bad complexion 
asks the price of jewels, and next me set- 
tles herself a fat woman of the operatic- 
mother variety. She looks like a contralto, 
somehow. A dignified gray-haired woman 


with a firm air of business and the right of 
eminent domain over the stout man with her 








705 Auditorium Bldg. 


SYLVAIN 


NOACK 


Concertmaster Los Angeles 
Philharmonic Orchestra 





Available for 


Concerts and Recitals 


in the West 


For Bookings and Dates Apply to 


L. E. BEHYMER, 


Los Angeles, Calif. 








The Auctioneer and his Assistant, as 
sketched by Gianni Viafora. (Below) 
Andres de Segurola, baritone and im- 
presario, attending the sale of the late 
Oscar Hammerstein’s music scores 


passes up the aisle, looking not to right or 
left and vividly they bid on diningroom 
chairs. 

The auctioneer’s song ends, temporarily. 
Attendants are re-arranging the scenery now 
for the last act, the disposing of jewels and 
rugs. The furniture is gone; the pictures 
have each received their tribute of com- 
miseration from the auctioneer as they go 
at prices that he professionally calls a crime. 
We sit about, as waiting for our cues. The 
twilight falls and as I go out in the dusk, 
I stumble over what looks like an old kitchen 
chair. 


GALLI-CURCI AMAZES 
SOUTH CAROLINA THRONG 





3000 Hail Diva At Her First Visit to 
Greenville—Record Enrolment 
at College 


GREENVILLE, S. C., Oct. 18.—Mme. 
Galli-Curci, at Textile Hall, last night, set 
3000 South Carolinians wild with joyous 
enthusiasm. It was singing that will re- 
main in the minds of the vast audience, 
that had never heard such flawless beauty 
of tone, such delicate and lovely phrasing 

It was Mme. Galli-Cureci’s first appear- 
ance in South Carolina and she was greet- 
ed by an audience that was representa- 
tive of the state. People came in large 
numbers from near and distant points to 
hear the marvelous soprano, Before leav- 
ing Greenville, she commented most en- 
thusiastically regarding the wonderful re- 
ception given her here. 

The Greenville Music Club held its first 
meeting on Oct. 6. An interesting program 
of music, written during the war, was 
successfully given. 

The Department of Music at the Green- 
ville Woman’s College has the largest en- 
rolment in the history of the institution. 
A number of new practice pianos have 
been secured, to meet the large demand 
for them, also two additional faculty 
members have been added. The latest ad- 
dition to the faculty is Mabel Sullivan of 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., an artist pupil of 
Kate Chittenden of the Institute of Ap- 
plied Music, New York. 

J. O. M. 





Master Classes Popular at Institute of 
Applied Music 


The Master Classes in Piano, whieh are 
being given at the American Institute 
of Applied Music, Kate 8. Chittenden, 
dean, under the tutelege of Mr. Schmitz, 
are meeting with an unqualified success. 
The classes are well attended and the 
students have evinced an unusual interest 
in the work. 





Edwin Hughes, the American pianist, at 
his first recital of thé Season, Nov. 4, at 
Aeolian Hall, will present compositions of 
Fannie Dillonystao»California composer. 
Among other, numbers.Mr. Hughes will in- 
clude a composition by Grieg rarely heard 
in any cohceert program. . 





NOTE: 


MISCHA ELMAN 


NEXT SEASON WILL BE MISCHA ELMAN’S LAST TOUR 





Management: R.E. JOHN STON 

Mr. Josef Bonime at the. Piano 

oitfS1 Broadway,,,New York City 
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A DISGRACEFUL EXHIBITION 


In the shameful disorders attending the opening per- 
formances of the Star Opera Company last week music 
was not an issue. Nor, to speak by the card, was Ger- 
man opera. In this last regard the trend of newspaper 
report has been mischievously misleading—a fact, due, 
probably, more to the musical ignorance of the average 
editor than to any wanton purpose of misrepresentation. 
Yet music-lovers, quite irrespective of the feelings about 
Goritz’s venture, have every reason to deplore most bit- 
terly the things that have taken place. 

The stand taken by MusicaL AMERICA toward these 
representations some time ago was decisive. In these 
columns the project of Mr. Goritz and his erstwhile 
Metropolitan colleagues was deprecated not for any 
criminality or illegality involved—for there is none—but 
because of its impolitic untimeliness and bad taste, and 
for the reason that the ignorant and unprincipled would 
seize upon it as a weapon to be used indiscriminately 
against wholly desirable performances of German opera 
and other music given under the most unquestionable 
auspices. 

It remains now to be seen whether the gross mischief 
of last week will not leave a despiteful imprint on legi- 
timate musical enterprise. If it does, if any singer drops 
from his program a contemplated Schubert or Brahms 
song, if any orchestra gives over a proposed Wagnerian 
number, if silly persons begin again to fret and rave 
against the masters as they did last year the normal body 
of the music-loving public can render thanks to Mr. 
Otto Goritz, to whose foresight such possibilities prob- 
ably never appealed. 

For to the rabble and the musically unlettered news- 
paper reporter there is no difference between the ex- 
treme of artistic propriety and the height of inartistic 


boorishness. If the American Legion or any other or- 
ganization suddenly proclaimed that the performance of a 
Beethoven sonata by a reputable pianist in Aeolian Hall 
constituted an affront, or what-not, to the wounded sol- 
diers recuperating in neighboring hospitals, it would be 
quite as easy to initiate mob violence as it has proved 
in the present case. The passions of the crowd are readi- 
ly aroused over nothing. The more ignorant the indivi- 
duals composing it the less difficulty in starting it on its 
evil course. 

The riots of last week prove little or nothing with 
respect to the popular sentiment touching the Goritz 
season. Indeed the public at large, the public which 
counts, seems to have taken precious little interest of 
any kind in the matter. Left to its own devices, the 
series would probably have perished of inanition and non- 
support in a brief space (the-Lexington Theater is a large 
place, difficult to fill nightly even for the Chicago Opera 
people) or else succumbed to the pressure of silent popular 
rebuke or the efféct of poor performances. 

On the other hand the likelihood is extremely slight 
that the soldiers, sailors. curiosity-seekers and hoodlums 
who raged, hurled missiles and shed blood within a block 
or so of the theater knew or cared anything about Ger- 
man opera or any other kind of opera. Ninety-five per 
cent. probably never heard an opera in their lives and 
would have expired of boredom if they had. But they 
learned of a chance to feed to some degree the appetite 
for violence which the war instilled in them. And they 
took it. Once started on their course restraining bar- 
riers quickly gave way. So they stoned street cars with 
as little compunction as they would have the German 
singers on the stage. 

The newspapers spoke glibly of ‘‘German opera.’’ 
After the first night several of them referred to ‘‘a per- 
formance of Wagner’s ‘Die Meistersinger’ ’’—a flagrant 
misstatement, since only four or five excerpts from 
the opera were sung and these in concert form. More- 
over the répertoire of the Star Company is composed of 
singspiele and operettas and not at all of operas in the 
proper sense of the term. It is important to set these 
facts before the public in their true light. But the 
press has not scrupled to do so. 

The whole spectacle is a disgraceful one, but it is the 
cheerful flouting of law and order that disquiets one far 
more than the fortunes of a third-rate operetta troupe. 
No patriotic man the world can sanction this kind of be- 
If it is lawful to give these performances—a 
fact which can be readily determined—it is unlawful to 
interfere with them. If it is not, their course can be 
staid by the usual means and without the assistance of 
a brutal mob. 


havior. 





WHY NOT THE THIRD? 


Rachmaninoff was one of the real lions of last year’s 
music season. He is likely to be the same this winter 
judging by the reception he got at his piano recital in 
Carnegie Hall a fortnight back. He will be heard with 
many of the symphony orchestras as well as in recital 
On such occasions his Second Concerto will feature pro- 
minently. It is the most popular of his piano concertos 
and done with comparative frequency. It was not al- 
ways so. The critics condemned it severely at its first 
New York performances a dozen years or so ago and it 
was not till the composer interpreted it himself that 
its beauties gained appreciation. There seems to be 
danger now that it will be overdone. 

There is nothing said, however, of the Third Concerto. 
We should greatly like to hear the work again. Rach- 
maninoff played it on his American tour in 1909. It 
was recognized as superior in certain respects to its pre- 
decessor—a more original and, perhaps, profounder work. 
We are better prepared to understand it to-day than we 
were ten years ago. Shall we not hear it this season? 
If not, why notf 





VENTILATE CARNEGIE HALL 


The season is but a few weeks old but already one 
dreads to enter Carnegie Hall. This dread is inspired 
simply and solely by the atrocious ventilation of the 
place, which seems to be much worse this year than last. 
A few years ago the condition was such as to stir up a 
considerable amount of discussion and even to make im- 
perative certain remedial steps. The air in the audito- 
rium was far from ideal last winter and spring, but bet- 
ter, in all, than previously. But now the old state of 
things appears to be restored in all its erstwhile villainy, 
inducing drowsiness and slumber if not actually endan- 
gering health. Oppressed by a heavy blanket of vitiated 
and probably germ-laden air an audience finds difficulty in 
maintaining an attitude of attentiveness and even suc- 
cumbs to lethargic feelings for which the entertainment 
may be in no way responsible, 

The management of Carnegie Hall owes it to its pat- 
rons to attend so far as possible to their comfort. By 
some means it should be possible to admit fresh air to the 
great auditorium, whether by a system of fans or effi- 
eient ventilators of some sort. 
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May Peterson On Deck 


Truly late for a vacation picture, we admit, but what 
can you do when an artist cannot get her vacation until 
summer is over? May Peterson, soprano, was so busy all 
summer that it was not until the latter part of August 
that she managed to forsake the cities for a rest before 
her Fall season of concerts began. She is shown in the 
above picture on board ship at Weld, Me., where she 
spent her month’s vaeaticn. 


Ponselle—Announcement is made of the engagement of 
Carmela Ponselle, of Meriden, to Dr. Henry Giamarino, a 
prominent surgeon of New Haven. Miss Ponselle, who 
has a mezzo soprano voice, is now preparing for a con- 
cert tour. She is sister of Rosa Ponselle. 


Pochon—Alfred Pochon violinist of the Flonzaley Quar 
tet, has written an interesting Prelude for piano, which 
will be played in New York City by Ernesto Berimen, the 
pianist. Mr. BerGdmen considers this prelude one of the 
most beautiful modern compositions ever written. 


Alda—‘‘A lot of nonsense has grown up around hot 
tempers and fiery crowns of glory,’’ Frances Alda is quot- 
ed as saying in a recent interview. But adds, for the 
benefit of her auburn-haired sisters, ‘‘ Maybe there is a 
little. extra handful of daring, courage and bubbling vi- 
tality in red-haired women.’’ 


Namara—Two pianists, one prima donna, a press agent 
and a prominent singing teacher made up a party that 
attracted attention recently even in Greenwich Village 
‘*the home of the rave and the land of the freak,’’ as 
it has been called. Marguerite Namara was the prima 
donna, and the two pianists were Ethel Leginska and 
Mischa Levitzki. 


Reviere—Berte Reviere, American mezzo-soprano who 


is to make her début at Aeolian Hall on Nov. 20, has | 
just received word from Sweden, from the composer Axel | 


Rauol Wachtmeister, that he has dedicated to her a new 
song entitled ‘‘Song is so Old,’’ shortly to be published in 
this country. 
meister’s songs with considerable success. 


Yates—Aubrey Yates, pianist, making his first New 
York appearance recently, comes from a family of pub- 
licists, dramatists, actors and writers. His forefathers 
were cronies of Thackery and Dickens. Indeed his 
grandfather in London was the first to dramatize Dic- 
kens’ novels. An uncle, Edmund Yates, the English 
novelist, was for several years London correspondent for 
the New York Herald and was the first to send a cable 
news dispatch to this country. 

Miura—tThe little Japanese prima donna, Tamaki Miura, 
has been on tour in Porto Rico, Venezuela and Peru, 
appearing there with great success both in opera and 
concert with her own company. She gave the prisoners 
in the Lima penitentiary, to the number of 700, a con- 


Miss Reviere has sung several of Wacht- | 


cert, and the local papers describe the presentation to- 


her of simple gifts made by the prisoners themselves, 
which affected the little lady to tears. 
presented one hundred dollars for the purchase of ice 
cream for the prisoners. 

Werrenrath—One of ‘‘F. P. A.’s’’ delicious ‘‘Conning 
Tower,’’ Samuel Pepys squibs in the New York Tribune 


of a late issue has for its subject Reinald Werrenrath, the | 


baritone, as follows: ‘‘19—Up, and wrote a song, ‘The 


In return she 


} 
| 


Beach Haven Blue,’ which R. Werrenrath sang better | 


than any song of mine ever has been sung, and, all said, 
better than he ever sang any other song. Then he and 
I for a swim in the great ocean, the others, being weak- 
lings, fearing to go into the cold water. To the city by 
train, and R. Werrenrath played at craps with me and 
lost $30, and said, How now, Mr. Pepys, ought I not get 
$30 worth of advertising for this which I deemed a fair 
price eno al 
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Well, Which Was the Better? 
(From the Ohio, Ill., Herald) 


The Better Pig Club met at the home 
f Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Baleom on Monday 
,vening. A program was given before the 


yusiness meeting. Vocal selection, Mrs. 
Bert Baleom; Talk on Feeding, Mr. An- 
jerson; Talk on Raising, Mr. Wilson; In- 
\trumental, Helen Doran. 

* * * 


Two Ripe Old Performers 


(Templeton correspondence of the Gardner, 
Mass., News) 


In the lecture-room the boys were enter- 
tained by accordion solos by William H. 
French, who has been a continuous per- 
former on that instrument for seventy-five 
years. The Rev, L. Clark French then per- 
formed with a harmonica, his grandfather 
accompanying him on the bones. 

* * * 


(Harper’s Weekly) 
’ A hard-working farmer in Ohio had sent 
his son to a school of music so that he 
might receive the best instruction from 
the beginning. It was necessary to buy a 
violin for him, but he was such a little 
chap that his teacher thought that a so- 
called ‘‘half-violin’’ would do. The fa- 
ther, whose resources had been taxed, was 
loath to part with the money for the in- 

strument, but finally did so. 
The lad made rapid progress, and be- 


- came so proficient that a ‘‘half-violin’’ 


was no longer good enough for him. Again 
he went to the music store with his father, 
to whom the salesman showed the entire 
stock of violins, The parent was apparent- 
ly dissatisfied with all of them, and his 
gaze wandered round the shop, seeking for 


' something better. Finally he say a ’cello. 


‘<We’ll take that big violin there,’’ said 


he, as a smile of satisfaction spread over 


his countenance. ‘‘The boy won’t outgrow 
that right away! ’’ 
* 


Tne Times Discovers a New Opera 
(From the New York Times) 


For extra good measure that fine little 
one-act opera of ‘‘Pergolese’’ called im 
English ‘‘The Maid Mistress’’ was also 


* * * 


From a correspondent we learn that Mrs. 
Tootel is president of a local musical 
club, while Mrs, Dirge, is vice-president, 

* * ~ 
Oakland’s New Piano Method 
(Adv. In Oakland, Calif., Tribune) 

Piano Lessons free; learn to play in all 

keys first lesson. 
Piano wo. 

- * om 

(From the Houston Post) 


Miss Gush—‘I just adore caviar, don’t 
you?’? 











Miss Green—‘‘I never heard him except 
on the phonograph.’’ 


* * * 


(Boston Post) 


A lady observing that a stranger in her 
pew had no hymn book, politely offered him 
one. 

‘‘Thanks,’’ said the gentleman, ‘‘but I 
never use @ libretto.’’ 


* * * 


(From San Antonio Correspondence) 


the President of these clubs announces that 
the Choral Society will enlarge its members 


year. 
* * * 


We Wonder! 


Dear CaNTus FIRMUS— 

Dr. Percy Stickney Grant says that ‘‘al- 
most all choir singers are ‘truly religious’’’ 
also that the purely mercantile minded 
churech-singer is a rarity.’’ We sang in 
church choirs for upwards of ten years, and 
our comment is: ‘‘Hm. Hm. Hm!’’ 


ae ee? 
Well, a Nail Should be Hit Square on 
the Head 


Hw we envy the New Music Review 
writer who skillets an offending com- 
poser in this dainty fashion: ‘ 

‘¢Mr. Isidore de Lara who is still taken 
seriously by many Lvndon critics, although 
his opera ‘‘ Nail’ was performed in that city 
some weeks ago, talking with a reporter, 
said: ‘There are aesthetic snobs here who 
affect to speak contemptuously of British 
singers. They pretend that they have no 
temperament. I have no patience with this 
sort of thing.’ And then Mr. de Lara brought 
in the name of Dame Melba.’’ 

* * Sd 


Paderewski As A Cherbuliez Hero 


A™ let us gleefully repeat more of the 
New Music Review’s words: 

‘¢The Courier des Etats-Unis, speaking of 
Mr. Paderewski as premier of Poland, asks, 
‘‘Is there a specific Slav charm, as the late 
M. Cherbuliez would have us think in his 
novels?’’ Let us hope that Mr. Paderewski 
will not read this sentence. The Poles that 
serve as the heroes in two of Cherbuliez’s 
novels-—Samuel Brohl, especially—are shab- 
by poseurs, contemptible fellows. Mr. Pade- 
rewski, a man of wide reading, does not 
name Cherbuliez among his favorite novel- 
ists. 

‘¢And what would Mr. Paderewski say to 
Mr. Daniel Mayer’s statement in London 
that Mr. Levitzki is ‘‘probably the greatest 
pianist’’ he has ever heard? Mr. Mayer 
was the first manager that took Mr. Pade- 
rewski to London.’’ 





CONTEMPORARY 
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HOMAS HARDIE CHALMERS, bari- 
tone, was born in New York, Oct. 20, 
1884. He was educated in the grammar 
and high schools of this city, Entered 
business but in 
1909 gave this 
up to go to 
Florence, Italy, 
to study with 
Vincenzo Lom- 
bardi. He _ re- 
mained with him 
for two years 
and in May 1911 
made his opera- 
tic début as 
Marcelo in 
‘‘La Boheme’’ 
in Fossombrone, 
Italy. Follow- 
ing his work 
there he came to 
America. 
His first ap- 











pearance in this country was with the 
Savage Opera Company with which he 
sang during its tour of 1911-12, sing- 
ing Jack Lance in ‘‘The Girl of the 
Golden West.’’ From 1913-1915 he ap- 
peared as leading baritone with the Cen- 
tury Opera Company, making his New 
York début in ‘‘Aida,’’ Sept. 15, 1913. 
During the transcontinental tour of the 
Boston Opera Company, 1916-17, he sang in 
repertoire with them. 


Since 1917 he has been a member of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, making his 
début with them in Valentine in ‘‘ Faust.’’ 
He has sung practically all the important 
leading baritone réles, and was probably 
the first Anglo-Saxon baritone to sing with 
the Metropolitan Company the réles of 
Valentine, Tonio, Marcello, and possibly 
Alfio, Mr. Chalmers has also toured in 
concert, appearing at the leading festi- 
vals and with many of the orchestras, In 
1913 married Vilma Fiorelli in London. 
Makes his home in New York City. 








Sacha Jacobinotf 
Returns From Tour 
of Pacific Coast 














Sasha Jacobinoff, American Violinist 


Sasha Jacobinoff, the gifted violinist 
has recently returned from a series of Pa- 
cific Coast successes where he was heard 
in a number of recitals in Berkeley, Cal., 


with Marie Mikova, pianist. Aside from 
his various concerts many of which were 
given in the Greek Theater before audi- 
ences of 3000 and over. Mr. Jacobinoff 
has won additional honors as head of the 
violin and orchestral departments of the 
University’s summer session. Under his 
guidance the orchestra was enabled to ap- 
pear in public performances three weeks 
after he assumed its leadership which it 
did in conjunction with the summer school 
chorus at the famous open air theater. 

Mr. Jacobinoff has now taken up his 
residence in New York permanently and 
will be heard in concerts during this sea- 
son under Catherine Banman’s manage- 
ment. 





Helen Stanley Applauded at Opening 
Recital of Oberlin, O., Course 


OBERLIN, O., Oct. 23.—There could not 
have been a more auspicious opening of 
the Artist Recital Course than the vocal 
recital given by Helen Stanley, soprano, on 
last Tuesday evening. Her musicianship 
completely won the large audience. The 
program was divided into four groups, the 
first containing some old Italian songs, a 
Scotch ballad and the Mendelssohn, ‘‘ New 
Love,’’ and a Goldmark song. Her French 
group contained songs by Massenet, Widor, 
Poldowski and others. After a Tchaikovsky 
group of four songs, she sang ‘‘ None but 
the Lonely Heart,’’ with ‘cello obligato 
played by Professor Goerner of the Con- 
servatory faculty. Her last group of mod- 
ern songs comprised the Fay Foster ‘‘ Man- 
agerie’’ and songs by Beryl Rubinstein, 
Marion Bauer, Cyril Scott and Del Riego. 

F. B. 8. 





Letz Quartet Will Feature Kreisler’s 
Chamber Music Work 


The Letz Quartet, the personnel of which 
remains unchanged from last season, con- 
sisting of Hans Letz, Sandor Harmati, Ed- 
ward Kreiner and Gerald Maas, have the 
exclusive rights for Fritz Kreisler’s new 
quartet in A Minor. The number was played 
by the Letz organization at its final con- 
cert last spring. Helen Love who was for- 
merly secretary of the Kneisel Quartet, an- 
nounces that the Letz Quartet is already 
booked for an extensixe tour. Their New 
York appearances will be at Aeolian Hall 
beginning in November and ending in April. 





Warford Artists at Wanamaker’s Sing 
Warford Songs 


An entire program of Claude Warford’s 
songs was given at the Wanamaker Audi- 
torium, New York, last Saturday afternoon 
by three of Mr. Warford’s artists, Edna 
Wolverton, soprano, Lola Gillies, contralto, 
and Carl Rupprecht, baritone. Several well- 
known songs were given and many manu- 
script songs which will undoubtedly soon be 
published as the A. P. Schmidt Co., of Bos- 
ton, has secured most of them. The concert 
was given under the auspices of the New 
York Globe. 


Fe II ot hme a ne nn — 


BODANZKY PRESENTS 
THIBAUD AS SOLOIST 


New Symphony Gives Second 
Concert With Brahms Work 
As Feature 


The second concert of the New Symphony 
Orchestra on Thursday evening of last week 
lacked the festive aspects of the first and 
was generally a more placid occasion. The 
state of the orchestra has in the brief in- 
terim undergone no substantial transforma- 
tion. Much remains to be compassed before 
the desirable clarity and smooth emphony 
are achieved. The program last week con- 
sisted of Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Ruy Blas’’ Over- 
ture, Debussy’s ‘‘Iberia,’’ the Brahms’s 
Violin Concerto—with which Jacques Thi- 


baud tried conclusions for the first time 
here—and the ‘‘Queen Mab’’ Scherzo and 
‘*Rakoczy’’.March of Berlioz. The weather, 
graceless as it was for strings, did not keep 
down the attendance. Enthusiasm ranged 
from moderation to passion. 

By much the best playing of the even- 
ing was heard in the three movements of 
Debussy ’s ‘‘Iberia.’’ There are episodes of 
extreme beauty in this music—beauty of at- 
mosphere and beauty of sheer tonal effect— 
while the movement entitled ‘‘Par les rues 
et par les sentiers’’ has a distinctive charm 
of evocative quality. But as a whole the 
work is not of its composer’s choicest (pace 
Mr. Gilman), and inferior in substance and 
untrammeled imagination to the ‘‘ Noctur- 
nes’’ or the ‘‘Rondes de Printemps.’’ 

Mr. Bodanzky supplied Mr. Thibaud with 
a moderately efficient accompaniment in the 
concerto. But last week’s performance of 
it will not contribute measurably to the dis- 
tinguished violinist’s reputation. The pre- 
sentation was of a diminutive and pallid 
type, in unfailing taste, it is true, but de- 
ficient in grasp and the larger order of 
eloquence and hampered, further, by tech- 
nical insecurities and uncertainty of pitch. 

mm F. FP. 


GALLO OPERA IN OTTAWA 











Two Day Engagement Oovers Singers 
With Glory 


OTTAWA, Oct. 25.—Fortune Gallo’s San 
Carlo Opera Company came for an all too 
brief stay, at the beginning of the week, 
but it is hoped that the fine support it 
received will encourage its prompt return. 

Although Monday was Election Day and 
much excitement reigned, the house was 
completely sold out for ‘‘ Butterfly.’’ Haru 
Onuki, the Japanese prima donna, gave an 
exceptionally fine reading of the title part. 
‘‘Martha’’ was given in matinee, with 
Queena Mario in the principal réle. Her 
voice and unimpeachable singing of colora- 
tura. passages delighted the audiences. 

On Tuesday, ‘‘Aida’’ was given before 
a filled house. If one takes into account the 
limitations imposed by the size of the stage, 
it was a remarkable performance. The solo- 
ists, Bulah May Shull, Stella de Mette, Sal- 
azar, Mario Valle, de Biasi and Cervi, be- 
side singing splendidly, all played their 
parts most convincingly, a thing seldom 
achieved by an entire cast of ‘‘ Aida.’’ The 
opulent tone of the voices of Salazar and 
Mario Valle evoked particular favor. 

A. T. 





Farrar, Hackett and Renard Give Recital 
in Chicago 

CHICAGO, Oct. 15.—Geraldine Farrar 
came to the Auditorium last Sunday after- 
noon and gave a song recital to a capacity 
audience. She scored a great success. 

Mme. Farrar was ably assisted by Ar- 
thur Hackett, the Boston tenor, and Rosita 
Renard, the Chilean pianist, and was for- 
tunate in having for an accompanist that 
sterling pianist, Claude Gotthelf. 





Amy Ellerman and Calvin Cox Appear in 
New Albany, Ind. 


NEW ALBANY, IND., Oct. 14.—A large 
audience gathered at the Kerrigan Theater 
on Monday evening to hear Amy Ellerman, 
contralto, the Fleming Trio of instrumental- 
ists and Calvin Cox, tenor. Miss Ellerman, 
Mr. Cox and the: Trio gave excellent ac- 
counts of themselves, both in concert work 
and in conjunction with the phonograph. 

H. 





ALBANY, N. Y.—A musicale was given 
Oct. 22 in Unity Hall, for the benefit of 
the First Unitarian church, in which were 
heard Mrs. Peter Schmidt, violinist; Oliva 
Schreiner, pianist, and Fodfrey J. Smith, 
baritone. The soloists were Mrs. Louis Pres- 
ton, contralto; Mrs. Peter Schmidt, violinist ; 
Esther D. Keneston, pianist; Helen Eberle 
and Mrs. Wendell M. Milks, sopranos. 
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LONDON THRONGS DEFY STRIKERS 
AND WALK TO THE CONCERTS 





Despite Stopping of Traffic, Halls Are Crowded With Standees — Prome- 
nade Concerts Show Large Attendance — Hadley Work Introduced by 
Sir Henry Wood—Mme. Poldowski Plays Her New Composition—Rus- 


sian Ballet Opens Its Season 








By EDWIN EVANS 
LONDON, Oct. 3, 1919. 


T.the moment of writing Londoners 
are in some danger of an attack of 
swelled head, and they would have a very 
good excuse if they succumbed to it. An 
American assured us the other day that 
he did not believe his native New York 
would have grappled with the present 
strike emergency with the same alacrity. 
Perhaps he wished to be polite, but it is 


not the efficiency of the emergency meas- 
ures that is uppermost in my mind. It is, 
of course, very wonderful that after hav- 
ing been threatened with starvation with- 
in a week, we find ourselves today lacking 
nothing essential, but it is more wonder- 
ful still that Londoners as a body have 
preserved their imperturbable good tem- 
per. The habit of extracting humour from 
the most difficult situations has never 
asserted itself so strongly, and besides the 
capacity for taking a sporting view of any 
inconvenience, there has been a remark- 
able display of mutual consideration and 
good nature. Before the strike, there had 
been some ugly scrambles when the traf- 
fic was congested. Now people take their 
turn philosophically, and if they must 
walk, they walk cheerfully. As for the 
underground railways, the voluntary 
workers, drawn from all classes, have es- 
tablished a new code in which the word 
‘“please’’ is restored to its ancient rights. 

Nowhere has this attitude been more 
conspicuous than at the Promenade Con- 
certs. There has naturally been an un- 


avoidable falling off in the attendance, but 
the floor of the Queen’s Hall has never- 
theless been occupied by a considerable 
standing audience,, many of whose mem- 
bers must necessarily have walked to their 
respective businesses in the morning, and 
all of whom are faced with the uncertain- 
ty of getting a lift on the way home. Yet 
they have enough reserve energy to stand 
for a couple of hours, listening to Sir 
Henry Wood’s programs. Behind it all 
there is a certain doggedness. These people 
did not allow Zeppelins and Gothas to in- 
terfere with their pleasures, and they are 
not going to allow strikers a privilege 
which they denied the Hun. But this dog- 
gedness lies deep beneath the surface. 
There is no squared jaw about it, but only 
good humor and a constant exchange of 
pleasantries. 


Present Hadley Work 


Of novelties, since I wrote last, there is 
little to relate. One of them came from 
America, Henry Hadley’s rhapsody, ‘‘ The 
Culprit Fay,’’ but although very pleasant 
to hear, it did not make a very deep im- 
pression. The theme of fairy music is 
so well worn that it is practically useless 
to a composer, unless he has something new 
to say about it, and this was not the case. 

The rhapsody showed the excellence of 
Mr. Hadley’s musicianship, and his com- 
mand of orchestral resources. It did not 
show him to be so steeped in fairy-lore, 
and so familiar with the delightful ‘‘little 
people’’ as to be able to reveal to us 
something very intimate that had escaped 
the notice of other musical friends of the 
fairies. Even the little bit of scandal 


from the fairy-world, which is related 
by the music, is treated with such discre- 
tion that it loses its flavor. 

More recently, Mme.. Poldowski ap- 
peared as the solo pianist in her own work, 
‘*Pat Malone’s Wake,’’ with orchestra. 
She is the daughter of Wieniawski, and 
is known in private life as Lady Dean 
Paul. Her numerous songs frequently fig- 
ure in recital programs and are much ap- 
preciated for the elegance of their musical 
demeanor, Their charm may be somewhat 
superficial, but it is none the less real, and 
it has the rare quality of being very per- 
sonal, There is in fact no mistaking a 
Poldowski song after one has heard two 
or three of them, and this definite im- 
pression is not due to self-repetition, as is 
so often the case with successful song 
writers. There are similar features in this 
concert piece. The subject is that of a much- 
beloved rebel and patriot whose friends 
have assembled for the wake. Apart from 
a concluding reference to the tolling of 
the bell for the burial, the music does 
not aim at profundity. Neither does if 
depend upon the Irish local color which 
might have tempted. the composer to ex- 
cesses of a familiar kind. It is straight- 
forward and impetuously effective, and 
Mme. .Poldowski played her part bril- 
liantly. 

The latest prospectus is that of six con- 
certs by the London Symphony Orchestra, 
of which five are to be conducted by 
Albert Coates, and one by Sir Thomas 
Beecham. The programs indicate a com- 
plete reversal of policy on the part of 
the orchestra. The German classics are, 
of course, not eliminated, but their share 
in the proceedings is reduced to propor- 
tions which allow an adequate presenta- 
tion of contemporary composers. At the 
first concert, Felix Salmond is to intro- 
duce Sir Edward Elgar’s new concerto for 
’cello and orchestra. French and Russian 
works are numerous, and an interesting 
revival is that of a little symphony by 
Leonardo Leo, dated 1640. 

The Russian Ballet has opened its sea- 
son at the Empire Theater and the first 
performance drew a large audience, de- 
spite the strike difficulties. The conductor, 
Ernest Anselmet, has had to return to 
Switzerland in the middle of the week, 
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COACH 
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and his place is now taken by an 
Englishman, Adrian Edward Clark. The 
other as his assistant, Edward Clark. The 
former is already well known as having 
conducted ambitious programs for the 
London Symphony Orchestra and the Roy- 
al Philharmonic Society. The latter was 
unfortunate enough to be caught in Ger- 
many at the outbreak of the war, and has 
wasted some valuable time at Ruhleben, 
so that he comes before us almost as a 
stranger. Already eight ballets have been 
put into the répertoire, including the two 
successful novelties of the last season, 
‘*The Three-Cornered Hat’’ and ‘‘La Bou- 
tique Fantasque.’’ The first Symphonie in- 
terlude to be included in the program 
comprised the two completed movements 
of Borodin’s Unfinished Third Symphony, 
which was new to London audiences, 
though long familiar to those who make 
music at home. 


THREE ARTISTS SCORE 





Louise Bave, Alberto Bachmann and 
Alberto Bimboni in Concert 


MOUNTAIN LAKES, N. J., Oct. 17.— 
An excellent recital was given at the club 
house last evening by Louise Bave, so- 
prano, assisted by Alberto Bachmann, vio- 
linist, and Alberto Bimboni, pianist. Miss 
Bave who is a pupil of Maestro Bimboni, 
disclosed pronounced gifts in arias from 
Puccini’s ‘‘Bohéme’’ and ‘‘Gianni Schic- 
chi,’’ songs by Chadwick, Spross, Tosti, 
Sullivan, Chaminade and Mascagni, and as 
a closing number the Micaela aria from Biz- 
et’s ‘‘Carmen.’’ She was most effective in 
Tosti’s ‘‘Arile,’’? Sullivan’s ‘‘Orpheus 
With His Lute ’’ and Chaminade’s ‘‘The 
Silver Ring.’’ 

Mr. Bachmann won much favor with his 
playing of his own compositions, ‘‘Dia- 
logue’’ and a Spanish Dance, as well as in 
Saint-Saén’s ‘‘Rondo Capriccioso’’ and a 
Vieuxtemps Air Varié. Mr. Bimboni played 
the accompaniments for the artists in his 
usual distinguished manner. 








| In New York Studios 





Many pupils of Sergei Klibansky, the 
vocal teacher, have lately met with excel- 
lent success and several have important 
concert and operatic engagements. Virginia 
Rea will sing leading roles with the So- 
ciety of American Singers at the Park 
Theater. She has just signed a favorable 
three years’ contract to make exclusive 
records for the Brunswick Phonograph Co. 
Cantor B. Woolff sang with success at an 
all-star concert at the Hippodrome, Oct. 5. 
Elsa Diemer sang the leading  rédle 
at the opening night of the Star Opera 
Company, when she appeared as Gabriele 
in ‘fA Night in Granada.’’ A_ week 
later she will sing Agathe in the ‘‘Frie- 
schiitz.’’ Sudwarth Frasier, who found 
great favor as tenor soloist in Chautauqua, 
will be under the management of Annie 
Friedberg for the coming season. Lotta 
Madden presented an _ interesting  pro- 
gram at her concert at Aeolian Hall on 
Oct. 27. Cora Cook and Sudwarth Frasier 
were engaged for a concert in Stamford, 
Conn., on Oct. 11. At the first of Mr. Kli- 
bansky’s studio musicales of the season 
Ethlyn Morgan and Cora Cook sang. 

e@ 


Many important engagements are record- 
ed for artist-pupils of Frederick H. Hay- 
wood, the New York vocal teacher. Orville 
Harrold, tenor, who scored many successes 
last season with the Society of American 
Singers at the Park Theater, New York, 
will make his début at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in November. Morton Ad- 
kins, baritone, has been engaged by Wil- 
liam Wade Hinshaw for the coming sea- 
son with the Society of American Singers. 
Barbara Maurel, mezzo-soprano, is now on 
a two morths’ tour in joint recital with 
Osear Seagle. Reba Dal Ridge, mezzo-so- 
prano, was well received at the National 
American Music Festival at Lockport, 
N. Y. James O. Boone, tenor, has just re- 
turned from his native state of Georgia 
where he has given a series of recitals with 
much success. J. Uly Woodside, baritone, 
has returned from an eighteen week tour, 
including 110 engagements. 

Mr. Haywood, who is the author of 
‘*Universal Song,’’ a Voice Culture Course 
for Classes, announces its adoption as a 
textbook by Public School Music Super- 
visor .Robert L. Bartholomew, Lockport, 
N. Y., Walter C. Rogers, Ossining, N. Y., 
and Wilhelmina Baldwin, Boston, Mass. 

x x * 


Rose Tracy, coloratura-soprano, an ad- 
vanced pupil of Louis Simmions, has been 
engaged by the American Red Cross to sing 
at the different hospitals for wounded sol- 
diers and signed a contract. to that effect 
on Oct. 14. Miss Tracy has been asked to 
sing for the New Orleans Opera Company 


Metrepelitan Opera Meuse, 1485 Sreadway, N.Y. Which begins rehearsals this week. 
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“England Wide Awake Musically,” 


Says Mme. d’ Alvarez 








Peruvian Singer Discusses Changes 
Which Have Taken Place In Pub- 
lic’s Attitude Toward Music— 
Audiences More Appreciative 
Than In Italy, She Says 


F you count on the fingers of one hand 
the singers who have deliberately 
turned their backs on an operatic career 
to devote their talents to the concert stage 
you will, in all likelihood, have several 
digits to spare. In this exceedingly small 
croup belongs Mme. Marguerite d’Alvarez, 
Americans know her as an operatic sing- 
er, as her last appearances here were made 
nine years ago, in the days of the Boston 
Opera Company. This year she has return- 
ed from England to appear in the recital 
field, and her programs promise to be 
features of interest—even in a_ season 
overflowing with musical high lights. 

‘*But I hope my public does not expect 
to find me as I was nine years ago,’’ Mme. 
d’Alvarez says, ‘‘Such an immature girl I 
was in those days! I hope my New York 
audience will find that I have grown in 
artistic stature since that time.’’ 

Just then the photographer was announ- 
ced, and the rest of our conversation took 
place in intervals between adjusting the 
camera and arranging new poses. 

‘This is so like America as I find it 
today, ’’? said Mme. d’Alvarez. ‘‘Shall I 
stand here, or here? (This to the photo- 
grapher. ) ‘< Bveryone seems to be doing two 
or three things at once and doing them all 
with the greatest rapidity. I am not yet 
accustomed to it, for life in England 
moves in much more liesurely fashion, I 
assure you.’’ 


Concert Stage Best Field 


‘‘T sang in Covent Garden after I went 
over to England from America,’’?’ Mme. 
d’Alvarez resumed, ‘‘ until the war came on, 
and with it the call to patriotie service. 
From the beginning of the war I gave up 
all engagements to devote myself to Red 
Cross and other patriotic work, singing in 
the training camps and, later, in the hos- 
pitals—every place where song could cheer 
the soldier. With the passing of the 
months I saw more clearly the wider oy- 
portunities that the recital field offers, 
and decided to chose it in preference to 
the operatic stage.’’ 

Mme. d’Alvarez’ brother is member of 
the Peruvian Embassy at Washington, 
and this fact, together with the interest 
which America has always held for her, 
decided her to accept an offer to visit 
this country this year for a series of recitals, 





Mme. Marguerite d’Alvarez, Who Begins 
a Tour of This Country With Her Car- 
negie Hall Recital, Nov. 1 


which open with her New York appear- 
ance at Carnegie Hall on Nov. 1. 

The photographer asked if the singer 
would don another hat, and this she did, 
exclaiming the while at the prices she had 
found in a tour of New York shops. 

‘*But how do you manage?’’ she gasped 
in horror, ‘‘On the Continent it is still 
possible to get a charming hat, for, say, 
twenty dollars, but here—I am dismayed 
when I ask the price of a hat or gown!’’ 

‘“We aren’t managing this year, we do 
without,’’ I responded somewhat grimly, 
and then added the natural query, ‘‘ But 
did you get any of your beautiful hats in 
England?’’ 

The singer’s eyes twinkled—they are 
beautiful eyes, by the way, and lend them- 
selves to laughter very readily. 

‘“No she admitted, ‘‘I love the English 
but I loathe their hats. One gets comfort 
in England and clothes in Paris.’’ 


England’s Musical Awakening 


‘‘Speaking seriously,’’ she went on, 
‘‘England today is offering a most inter- 
esting field in every branch of music. 
There has been in the last year an almost 
unprecedented awakening toward ail 
forms of musical art. The great choral 
societies are reviving and making pians 
more pretentious than anything they have 
heretofore attempted. Such things as the 
presentation of the Glastonbury music- 
drama that took place in August as a re: 
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RAFAELO DIAZ 


Leading Tenor Metropolitan Opera Co. 
has programmed 


“The Cock Shall Crow” 


By Charles S. Burnham 


at all the concerts on his present fall tour. 
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She Finds It Hard to Understand 
New York’s High Prices—‘‘One 
Gets Comfort In England and 
Clothes in Paris,’’ She Explains 
—Many Interesting New Songs To 
Be Heard At Her Recital. 


sult of Rutland Broughton’s work—are 
evidences of the new spirit that is per- 
meating England musically. 

‘‘One of the mistakes that we have 
made in the past is in classing England 
among nations that lack musical appre- 
ciation. I am speaking of real apprecia- 
tion, not the appreciation of the Italians, 
for all one must do in order to excite the 
admiration of an Italian audience is to 
take a top note and hold it for a sufficient 
length of time. The English audience of 
today does not give its applause to the ob- 
vious singer of ‘effects,’ rather it re- 
serves its approbation for the one who can 
paint dextrously—who can develop the de- 
licate lights and shading of a song. 

‘*And it ses-ms to me that this attitude 
holds true in America also, is I may judge 
by the few programs I have heard, ‘‘ Mme. 
d’Alvarez continued, ‘‘To one who has 
been absent from this country for so long 
a-time as I, the interest in and apprecia- 
tion of music that is evinced on every 
hand is well nigh incredible. I am look- 
ing forward with the keenest please to re- 
newing my acquaintanze with American 
audiences, and to presenting some of the 
songs which I shall give here, and which 
have not been sung in this country before.’’ 

Among the new English songs which 
Mme. d’Alvarez is presenting at her ar- 
negie Hall recital are new works by Gran- 
ville Bantock, Frank Bridge, Clark, and del 
Rigo, together with several Spanish songs 
that will be new to concert goers here. 


MAY STANLEY 





SCRANTON PRESENTS A 
FLAG TO VATICAN CHOIR 


Huge Audience Welcomes Singers— 
State Federation Applauds Work 
of John C. Freund 


SCRANTON, PA., Oct. 18.—Scranton 
has had wonderful music in the last week. 
Tuesday night the Vatican Choirs sang in 
the Thirteenth Regiment Armory under 
the direction of Ed. M. Kohnstamm, when 
4,000 persons wree present. Despite in- 
congruous surroundings, the lovely litur- 
gical music entranced the listeners. Mae- 
stro Raffaele Casimiro Casimiri led his 
Singers with perfection of dignity and au- 
thority. The city of Scranton through 
Mark K. Edgar of the Mayor’s cabinet, 
presented the Maestro with a municipal 
flag. 

The State Federation of Pennsylvania 
Women met in Scranton this week and 
one of the distinguished guests was Mrs. 
William D. Steele, of Sedalia, Mo., chair- 
man of the music committee of the Gene- 
ral Federation. Mrs. Steele led the com- 
munity singing at the big meeting attend- 
ed by 700 women and gave several ad- 
dresses. She spoke especially in favor of 
the work of American composers and of 
the ideals so persistently held by Musicau 
AMERICA. She referred to what John C. 
Freund means to the United States -and 
the world and urged the giving of school 
credits for musical study in accordance 
with the gospel of Mr. Freund. At the 
banquet held in the Hotel Casey, Friday eve- 
ning, Mrs. Steele and a small group of 
local musicians included Mrs. Robert 
Brand, Eleanor Porter, Mary Dimmick, 
Florence Robertson, Mrs. Harold Scragg, 
and Mrs. Bernard Heinz, and Mrs. Mabel 
Marvin Barger, gave a splendid program 
and succeeded in inspiring the large as- 
semblage of 550 women to sing with re- 
markable effect. EU. P. 





Russian Symphony Orchestra Will Make 


Three Tours 


The Russian Symphony Orchestra, under 
Modest Altschuler, will make three sepa- 
rate tours durng the season and in order 
to book these, its manager, Daniel Mayer 
has decided to forego the usual subserip- 
tion series in New York. The first tour 
will include the Middle Atlantic and 
Southern states, the second, opening in 
Philadelphia, will take the organization 
into Canada and the third, in April, will 
consist wholly of festival appearances. 





TWO EMINENT SINGERS 
DELIGHT WILKES-BARRE 


Garrison and Werrenrath Give Joint 
Recital as Opening Event 
of Season 


WILKES BARRE, PA., Oct. 22.—The 
Temple music course started its new sea- 
son this week with Mabel Garrison and 
Reinald Werrenrath in joint recital. Other 


events to follow are the Damrosch and 
Stransky orchestras, Fritz Kreisler, Har- 
old Bauer, the Elshuco Trio, with May 
Petersen as soloist, the Trio Lutece, with 
Lucy Gates, and Albert Spalding, vio- 
linist. The patronage, which kept up 
strong during the first year of the war, 
fell off last season, and this year began 
to look up just before the opening, so 
that the total number of course subscrib- 
ers will be about the same as before, with 
the prospect of a large number of casual 
hearers. 

The local Mozart Club has already in- 
troduced certain local performers in re- 
citals, and this in conformity with its 
policy of contributing each season to the 
smaller recitals and particularly those of 
the immediate section deserving of a pub- 
lic hearing. Outside the local field this 
club will also present Louis Cornell, pian- 
ist, whose advent on the concert stage is 
due this year, after some years spent in 
pedagogy, associated with Rudolph Ganz in 
New York. 

The Concordia has resumed work for its 
winter season and will give its usual fall 
concert and spring concert, with smaller 
affairs in its large rehearsal hall, in which 
largely local talent will be - heard. 

There are signs of renewed effort in 
the churches in purveying music outside 
the regular services. Special events of sa- 
cred music will be heard to the number 
of perhaps a dozen during the year. 





People’s Choral Union Inaugurates Sing- 
ing Classes Again 


Classes in sight singing have again been 
inaugurated in the People’s Singing Classes 
conducted throughout New York by the Peo- 
ple’s Choral Union. These courses, for 
which nominal dues are collected, amounting 
to ten cents a lesson, carry out the ideas 
of Dr. Frank Damrosch, who founded the 
Union twenty-eight years ago.. The sight- 
singing classes are open to all, no previous 
training in music being necessary and no 
voice trial required. Tthe classes ‘meet in 
the evening at eight o’clock-at these loca- 
tions: Public School 63 on Thursdays be- 
ginning Oct. 23; Public School 59 on Tues- 
days, beginning Oct. 28; Public School 165 
on Fridays, beginning Oct. 24 and at Public 
School 132 on Mondays, beginning Oct. 27. 





Mme. Galli-Curci will give her first recital 
of the season in New York at the Hippo- 
drome, Sunday evening Nov. 2. This will 
be her only appearance in New York prior 
to the annual visit of the Chicago Opera 
Association. 





THE 


Mhilharmonic 


SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 


Seventy-Eighth 


Season 1920 


1919 — 


Josef Stransky, Conductor 


APPLY NOW FOR NEXT SEASON’S 
SUBSCRIPTION SERIES 


‘‘The history of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra is the history of music in 
America.’’ 

—James Gibbons Huneker. 


Assisting Artists: 


Ponselle Heifetz 
Grainger Benard 
Kreisler Masson 

Rosen Spalding 

Ganz Samaroff 
Serato Edwin Hughes 
Eddy Brown Novaes 
Godowsky Jacobsen 


Rachmaninoff Matzenauer 
Moiseiwitsch (American début) 


Prospectus on application to 


FELIX F. LEIFELS, Manager 
Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 
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America’s Young Artist-Soprano 





Management, R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York City 
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Robert Quait 


Additional Bookings 


NEW YORK, Aeolian Hall 


Miscellaneous Concert 


CHICAGO, Apollo Club 
“Elijah” 


NEWARK, Lyric Club 


HALIFAX, N. S. Festival 
“Golden Legend” 


PITTSBURGH, Mend. Choir 


“St. Paul” 
TROY, Vocal Society 


WATERBURY. Choral Society 
“Messiah” 


PAINESVILLE, O., Recital 
RICHMOND, IND., Recital 
DETROIT, MICH., Mis. Concert 
DES MOINES, IA., Mis. Concert 
SCHENECTADY, Choral Soc. 


Exclusive Direction 


Walter Anderson 
62 West 45, New York 
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KINGSWELL-SMITH 


PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 


Studio: 257 W. 92nd St.. New York 
Phone, Riverside 4718 


HERBERT J. 


BRAHAM 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton Av., Brooklyn 
Telephone Prospect 5593 


From the Foundation of this Great Art to the 
Attainment of Competent Professionalism 
for Talented Voices 


LUCILLE 


STEVENSON 


Soprano 
Building, 
on Lov ea Dene 











WINIFRED 


LAMB 


PIANIST 


t Recitals 
Ge te BA , et A 1919-20 
Mgt.: Harry Culbertson, 1415 Hyde Park Boul., Chicago, IIL 


MME. CARL ALVES 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
OPERA—CONCERT—ORATORIO 


Studio: 824 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, ee A 


DR. WM. HOWARD HENNINGES 


VOICE SPECIALIST—-TONE PLACING 
Faulty Tone Production Corrected 
Studio: 323 West 75th St., New York 
Monday, Thursday Aft’s—Tuesday, Friday Morn. 

aS escher of 


THELEN scisSes 


Specialist on Be defeets 


tue Diction of Forei eign Languages 
Pupils prepar 


CONCERT: 
96 Huntington Ave., Boston 
Providence—one day a 


ELIZABETH KELSO 


PATTERSON 


School of Singing 
Studio: 257 W. 104th St., New York City 
Telephone: Academy 2850 























BUFFALO SOCIETY 
MARKS 50TH YEAR 


Orpheus Club Gives Concert 
To Celebrate Half Cen- 
tury of Activity 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Oct. 17.—The fiftieth 
anniversary of the Orpheus Society was 
fittingly celebrated Oct. 5, 6 and 7. The 
commodious clubhouse was opened the 5th, 
to the friends of the society, and generous 
hospitality was offered to the guests who 
assembled to pay their respects to this 
old and _ sterling organization. Monday 
evening a concert was given by the society 
in Elmwood Music Hall, under the diree- 
tion of John Lund, some beautiful singing 
by the men being the outstanding feature. 
Charles Clark, baritone of Chicago, and 
Mildred Graham of New York were the 
soloists of the evening. Mr. Clark paid the 
American composers the compliment of 
singing only American songs. His finished 
delivery of these various numbers, com- 
bined with the excellent quality of his 
voice and his well-poised mental concept 
of the subject matter, made his work deep- 
ly interesting and he was compelled to- 
add several extras. Miss Graham, whose 
girlhood days were lived in Buffalo, dis- 
played a soprano voice of lovely quality 
and decided skill in its use. She was re- 
ceived with the heartiest marks of ap- 
proval and sang several encores. Mr, Clark 
sang the song of a local composer, Mary 
M. Howard, entitled ‘‘Courtin’ Liza 
Jane,’’ and an orchestral composition, a 
festival march by Charles Zimmerman, 
also a local composer, was much admired. 
Director Lund’s ‘‘ Fifty Years Ago,’’ com- 
posed for string orchestra for the festi- 
val, is a fine bit of writing, and had to 
be repeated. W. J. Gomph performed the 
duty of accompanist for the soloists and 
chorus with distinction. 

Mrs. Mai Davis Smith’s subscription 
series of concerts had an auspicious open- 
ing the evening of the 14th, when Frieda 
Hempel, soprano, and Morgan Kingston, 
tenor, gave a joint recital. Mme. Hempel’s 
program numbers included some rare musi- 
cal gems, a group of French songs stand- 
ing out as superlatively beautiful. The 
singer brought to bear all the resources 
of her finished art and an exquisite sense 
of musical proportion in her interpreta- 
tions, and she was acclaimed to the echo. 
Coenraad Bos at the piano gave the singer 
sympathetic support. Mr. Kingston sang 
with opulence of tone and dramatic fer- 
vor his program numbers, and made a 
substantial success, giving encores after 
each of his groups of his songs and opera- 
tic numbers. Evelyn Hatteras accompan- 
ied Mr. Kingston with authority. 

The second of the Burton series of con- 
certs took place the evening of the 8th, 
presenting Maria Condé, soprano, and Paul 
Althouse, tenor. Miss Condé displayed fa- 
cility of execution and lovely tone quality 
in her various numbers, and was recalled 
many times. Mr. Althouse has become a 
singer so convincing along interpretative 
lines that the added equipment of his fine 
voice, admirably schooled, made his sing- 
ing most enjoyable. Ward Lewis accom- 
panied the singers admirably. 

A great audience filled Elmwood Hall 
the evening of the 16th, to hear the Vati- 
ean Choir, directed by Raffaele Casimiri. 
Church music composed by Palestrina, Vit- 
torio and Viadana, presenting difficulties 
innumerable, was sung unaccompanied, 
with marvelous certainty of attack, Cli- 
maxes were skilfully built up and crescendi 
and decrescendi were accomplished with ex- 
treme beauty of graduation. ‘‘ A Pentecostal 
Hymn,’’ by Maestro Casimiri, was the only 
modern composition on the program. In 
response to insistent applause, the original 
program was nearly doubled by repeti- 
tions and encores. 

Mme. Berthe Baret gave a violin re- 
cital in De Youville College, the afternoon 
of the 16th, before a good-sized audience 
which gave enthusiastic evidence of its 
appreciation of the player’s fine playiug. 
Mr. Roth gave Mme. Baret adequate sup- 
port at the piano, and in addition played 
a solo group acceptably. 

F. H. H. 





Wendell Heighton Visits New York. 


A visitor to the offices of MusicaL 
AMERICA last week was Wendell Heigh- 
ton, manager of the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra and of a number of concert ar- 
tists. Mr. Heighton was in New York for 
a few days, making arrangements for the 
coming recital of his artist, Harriet 
McConnell, contralto. Miss McConnell 


makes her N ew York recital début at Aeo- 


lian Hall on the evening of Nov. 27. 
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America’s Great Piano 


ORE than any other American piano, 

the Chickering has preserved its in- 

dividuality. Not only is it distinguished by 

its sympathetic and responsive tone qualities, 

but also by its intimate connection with the 
first days of American Musical History. 


CHICKERING & SONS 
791 Tremont St. 
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HOWARD BARLOW | 


CONDUCTOR 


Composition in all its forms 


Address: c/o G. F. Cowen, 1451 Broadway, New York 
Phone Bryant 3468 





TEACHER OF SINGING 
CARNEGIE HALL NEW YORK 4 


Miss Eliz ab eth Ou ail e Pupils prepared by Miss Quaile are 


Eligible for Admission to 
Assistant to Harold Bauer 225 West End Ave., New York 
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Mr. Bauer’s Class 
LISETTE JOSTY-HAMMON D 


Late of Italy and France 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Gpecigiising in Tone Placement through correct Italian enunciation 
TALIAN, FRENCH AND ENGLISH REPERTOIRE 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS, 1425 Broadway, New York. Phone, Bryant 1274 
COLORATURA 
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CONCERTS 
REENGAGED _METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 


“ASHLEY ROPPS 


BARYTONE 


SINGER and TEACHER 


Available for 


CONCERTS—ORATORIOS—RECITALS 


Specialist in Voice Placement and perfect tone Production 
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Fourdrain’s New Work Charms Paris 


‘‘La Mare au Diable,’’ Lapave’s Arrangement of Sand Story, has First Presentation—Paris Forces Primed for 
Heavy Symphony Schedule—Concerts Iiamoureux To Have Guest Conductors This Season 








BUREAU OF MUSICAL AMERICA 
54 Rue Vavin, 
PARIS, SEPT. 22, 1919. 


HE last rehearsal of Fourdrain’s ‘‘La 
Mare au Diable,’’ (‘‘The -Devil’s 
Pond’’) was given at the Odeon on Sept. 
13, and was followed on Saturday by the 
first representation. The music, chorus and 
danees were excellent and contributed to 
create the atmosphere of mystery neces- 
sary to transport the imagination directly 
to the bewitched and mystic spot of 
George Sands’ charmingly rustic romance. 
The partition, by Fourdrain, is well de- 
veloped and consists of an overture and 
three preludes in which the atmosphere is 


immediately felt, and where the sentiments 
of the personages are clearly expressed. 
The soul of the Berrichon peasant is heard 
in the characteristic old songs which 
serve as the foundation*of the music, and 
in which consists the chief charm of, this 
work. During the four acts, certain en- 
tres, silences, actions and situations are 
always emphasized by the orchestra in a 
marked way. As a whole, the interpreta- 
tion was good and the mise-en-scene cos- 
tumes were charming. In spite of certain 
liberties that Monsieur Lapave has taken 
in arranging George Sand’s poetic story 
for the stage, the ensemble remains well in 
the character of the-author’s original 
work. Lapave himself lived among the 
Berrichons and knew well how to conserve 
the discreet charm of Sand’s story. ‘‘La 
Mare au Diable’’ is really the expression 
of the extreme and primitive mysticism 
of the old-time French peasant, and his 
profound belief in the power of good 
and bad spirits working for or against 
the living. The plot in itself is banal, but 
is saved by the cloud of old legends and 
primitive ideas by which it is surrounded. 


Plan Symphony Schedule 


Announcements have been made this 
week regarding the coming musical sea- 
son, and the three principal Societies of 
Paris have published their programs, and 
fixed the dates of their concerts. The Con- 
certs Colonne, with Pierné as director and 
conductor, will give twenty-four seances at 
the Chatelet, beginning on Oct. 19, and 
continuing up to April 11, while the Con- 
certs Lamoureux have announced the same 
number of auditions at the Gaveau, under 
the direction of Chevillard, with the as- 
sistance of several eminent conductors, 
such as Vidal, Inghelbrecht, D’Indy, Ro- 
partz, Ronald, Messager, Ruhlmann, Cap- 
let. Chevillard who will conduct sixteen of 
these concerts, is much taken up by his 
functions at the Opera and is unable to 
give more of his time to this interesting 
series which as a rule he conducts per- 
sonally. 

The Concerts Pasdeloup begin their third 
season on Oct. 4 and eighty-four programs 
are promised. These contain classical and 
modern French works by Rameau, Lulli, 
Gluck, Mehul, Monsigny, and Saint-Saéns, 
Fauré, Bruneau, Charpentier, d’Indy, De- 
bussy, Dukas, Magnard. There will also be 
seances of the French and German Roman- 
tic Schools containing compositions by Ber- 
lioz, David, Bizet, Franck, Lalo, Dupare, 
Chabrier and Weber, Mendelssohn, Schubert, 
Chopin, Schumann, Liszt and Wagner. 

The German classics are not forgotten 
and five concerts will be given of works by 
Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart and Beetho- 
ven. There will be three matinées a week— 
on Sundays, Thursdays and Saturdays and 
the concerts are arranged so as -to form a 
veritable history of music. Conferences 
Will be given beforehand, in order to create 
the atmosphere and understanding, neces- 
Sary for the thorough appreciation of the 
music which is to follow. 


Prepare New Operas 


Great activity reigns at the Théatre-Ly- 
nique de la Gaite, and artists, directors and 
workmen are all giving of their best for the 
Production of ‘‘La Belle Héléne’’ by Of- 
fenbach, Marguerite Carré is to show us a 
he side of her art in the title réle, while 
Jancell will interpret Paris. These two 
Singers have been gaining a noted success 
at the Comique in ‘*Butterfly,’’ of which 
= they have just had the privilege of 
ce ebrating the 200th representation. Mar- 
guerite Carré created the réle of Butterfly 
iv 1907 and gained in it one of her great- 
est successes, She desired to appear in this 
pera before temporarily leaving the Co- 


mique, and was enthusiastically received by a 
packed house, 





Léon Lafitte has just returned to Paris 
and will be heard tomorrow in ‘‘Romeo et 
Juliette’? and on Wednesday, in ‘‘ Faust.”’ 
Mme. Bugg is to interpret Marguerite, and 
Mons. Rouard who has been much remarked 
as Hamilcar, in ‘‘Salammbo’’ will take the 
réle of Valentin. Paderewski, accompanied 
by his wife, was present at the last repre- 
sentation of ‘‘Salammbo,’’ on Friday night. 
Jeanne Hatto and Franz were warmly ap- 
plauded in the leading réles and the ballet 
was admirably executed by Mlle. Schwarz 
and M. Rieaux. Ruhlmann conducted with 
his usual entrain and perfection of detail. 
There have been some new elections in the 
ballet of the Opera lately and Mile. Schwarz 
has jist been starred while Mlle. Boos has 
received the title of a Premitre Danseuse. 

The baritone Dangés has returned to the 
city, having given a series of concerts at 
Boulogne-sur-Mer and Deauville. He has al- 
so had success in Savoie where she was 
heard in ‘‘Rigoletto,’’ ‘‘Hamlet,’’ ‘‘Tos- 
ca’’ and ‘‘ Thais.’’ 

Massenet’s ‘‘Cid’’ is to have its 128th 
representation at the Opera on Sept. 24 and 
the occasion promises to be specially bril- 
liant owing to the excellent cast of artists 
who will hold the principal réles. Mlle. 
Bourdon (Chimene), Mme. Bugg (Infante), 
Franz (Rodrigue), Noté (le Roi), Grosse 
(Don Gormas) and Noél. Zambelli and 
Aveline, these admirable artists and popular 


favourites, who have not danced at the Op- 
era for some time, will make their reap- 
pearance in the ballet of the second act, 
while the orchestra will be under Groviez. 
Fanny Heldy, who is at present giving 
herself up entirely to the preparation of 
‘*Gismonda,’’ will not make her reappear- 
ance for the season before Sept. 27, when 
she will be heard in ‘‘Louise.’’ A new ar- 
tist.took the réle of Mimi last week—Ju- 
liette Stora by name. She was well re- 
ceived and her success was spontaneous. Her 
voice is fresh and clear and she possesses 
considerable talent as a comedienne as well 
as charm and personality. We may surely 
expect to hear her in other réles shortly. 
Miles. Edmée Favert and Merentis will 
be heard tomorrow in the réles of Clairette 
and Lange in ‘‘La Fille de Mme Angot.’’ 


End Summer Concerts 


With the change to cool weather, and the 
month of October, comes the end of these 
delightful concerts, held in the gardens and 
the Bois of Paris during the hot summer 
evenings, and often in the afternoons under 
the shade of the trees. <A specially good se- 
ries of musical séances have been given this 
month in the Jardin des Tuileries, conducted 
by Maurice Frigara with an orchestra of 
forty-five executants. Numbers were heard 
with singers from the Opera, from ‘‘ Faust,’’ 
‘¢Louise,’’? ‘‘Werther,’’ ‘‘Thais,’’ ‘‘La 


Vie de Bohéme,’’ ‘‘ Mignon,’’ ‘‘ Rigoletto,’’ 
‘*Lakmé,’’ ‘‘Tosca’’ and ‘‘Le Barbier de 
Seville,’’ ete. These concerts were start- 
ed in 1906 by Camille Servat and have con- 
tinued ever since, with the exception of the 
years of war, when everything in the musi- 
cal world of Paris came to a standstill. The 
object of these open-air concerts (which have 
been taken up and encouraged by the Press 
and many persons of influence) is the musi- 
eal education of the masses, and the excel- 
lent programs provided have succeeded in 
enticing crowds away from the cafés and 
boulevards. 

News has come that Fanny Rezia has been 
engaged to sing at the Opera of New Or- 
leans, as prima donna. This young and tal- 
ented artist has optained a marked success 
in Paris and the provinces in divers réles, 
in ‘‘Butterfly,’’ ‘‘Lakmé,’’ ‘‘Manon,’’ 
‘*Rigoletto,’’ ‘‘La Traviata,’’ ete. She is a 
gifted musician with a voice of exceptional 
quality and a remarkable personality. Her 
répertoire consists of fifty-two operas in 
French and Italian and she is a first prize 
of the Conservatoire for piano and compo- 
sition. Fanny Rezia is about to marry an 
American and make her home here. 

Melba is in the city, but not to sing. She 
is here on personal matters, but last week 
consented to delight the ears of a few pri- 
vileged friends in a private apartment on 
the Boulevards. A few evenings ago the 
great prima donna with the throat of gold 
sang eight of the biggest arias in her vocal 
répertoire to a select audience of three per- 
sons, one of whom was Bemberg, the well 
known French composer, who accompanied 
Mme. Melba in several songs of his com- 
position. She is engaged for London in 
November and will be in Paris for only a 
few days longer. 

MARGARET MACCRAE. 








Berta Reviere To 
Appear In Recital 
Program On Nov. 20 














Berta Reviere, Soprano Debutante 


The name of another young American 
soprano, Berte Reviere, will be inscribed 
next month on the records.of those who 
court publie favor through the medium of 
an Aeloian Hall recital. Miss Reviere will 
appear on Nov. 20. 

She is not entirely a stranger to New 
York audiences, for she has sung at the 
National Arts Club, and last March gave 
a recital at the Princess Theater. For her 
Aeolian Hall recital, Miss Reviere has set 
herself the task of interpreting, among 
other things, the seldom-sung aria, ‘‘ Divi- 
nités du Styx’’ from Gluck’s ‘‘ Alceste.’’ 





Paul Stassevitch Russian Violinist To 
Appear In Concert This Season. 


Paul Stassevitch, Rusian violinist, ar- 
rived in New York recently from Europe 
and has established himself here. Mr. 
Stassevitch is a pupil of Leopold Auer, 
having studied with him in Petrograd at 
the same time as Jascha Heifetz and Tos- 
ca Seidel. He also was an assistant to 
Professor Auer in Russia. Mr. Stassevitch 
has been winning noteworthy successes in 
his concerts in the three Scandinavian 
countries during the last three seasons and 
has come here to concertize for which he 
is now making arrangements. In the mean- 
time he is taking a few advanced pupils, 
prior to the opening of his concert tour. 





Music Dealers Organize in Dallas 


DALLAS, TEX., Oct. 15.—Music dealers 
here have formed an organization, to be 
known as the Dallas Music Industries Asso- 
ciation, whose object is, announced in the 
by-laws, to be to bring together members of 
the various music industries, to work for 


the advancement of a high standard of such 
industries, to promote the develepoment of 
music in the home, to co-operate in advanc- 
ing educational advantages, and to aid in 
realizing America’s opportunities as a music 
and art center. Officers of the association 
are J. C. Phelps, president; B. Heyer, vice 
president ;B. W. Gratigny, secretary and 
treasurer. Robert N. Watkin, George A. 
Lake and C. H. Mansfield are serving as 
dircetors. 


IDEA OF PAY FOR HIS 
MUSIC SHOCKS PASTOR 





Boston Clergyman Says it Reminds Him 
of Old System of Hiring 
Mourners for Funerals 


The Rev. Dr. Henry W. Foote of the Har- 
vard Divinity School in a recent address 
made before the anual conference of the Uni- 
tarian Societies, in Baltimore, condemned 
the custom of engaging singers to take part 
in divine worship. He compared it to the 
obsolete custom of hiring mourners for a 
funeral. He especially frowned on ‘‘ concert 
minded’’ church quartets. 

Dr. Perey Stickney Grant, however, of the 
Church of the Ascention, New York, has tak- 
en up cudgels for the choir?singer. ‘‘ You 
might as well say,’’ declared Dr. Grant,’’ 
that the engagement of hired preachers, or 
a hired sexton is indefensible.’’ ‘‘Of course, 
I speak from the point of view of the rector 
of an Episcopal church, who has for nearly 
twenty-six years employed a robed chancel 
choir of men and women, who were paid for 
their services. I wish to distinguish between 
a quartet in street clothes sitting apart from 
both clergyman and congregation, and a sur- 
pliced choir. Yet you do not have to pre- 
sume that quartets are part of the ser- 
vice in place of the congregation. It is 
more logical to suppose that they are leaders 
of the congregation in singing 

The singing of hymns is difficult for a 
mixed congregation without professional 
leadership. ’” 

‘<The man or woman who sings the beau- 
tiful church music cannot be entirely out of 
sympathy of harmony with the thoughts and 
emotions expressed. The great composers 
were great souls. Their music is the output 
of exceptional persons and requires to inter- 
pret it exceptional insight and feeling 

‘‘T have found that the great majority of 
church singers are truly religious. The pure- 
ly mercantile-minded church singer is a rari- 
ty. 9? 





Paul Dufault Visits New York. . 


Paul Dufault was a New York visitor 
this week, having interrupted his transcon- 
tinental Canadian tour for a few days to 
attend to business matters in the metro 
polis. The will resume his tour in Regina 
Saskatchewan on Nov. 3. 





Florence Austin, the American violinist, 
left Minneapolis last week and is now visit- 
ing in New York for a week, prior to her 
going to Carlisle, Pa., where she will begin 
rehearsals for her tour for the coming sea- 
son. The tour opens on Nov. 3 and will 
take Miss Austin to the Pacific Coast. 


DAMROSCH GIVES FOUR 
OBOE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Successful Contestants Will Study At 
Institute of Musical Art 
For Three Years 


Walter Damrosch, conductor of the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, has offered to 
provide three scholarships at the Institute 
of Musical Art for three students of the 
oboe. His object is to stimulate the interest 
of Americans in wind instruments and devel- 


op native talent. The oboe is the rarest of 
wood wind instruments in this country. Mr. 
Damrosch made his offer to Paul D. Cravath, 
president of the institute. He offers threw 
years’ tuition for the three students selec- 
ted by competitive examination, and also 
gives to each of them $400 a year for three 
years forward their living expenses. He pro- 
poses that the judges be Frank Damrosch, 
Arthur Bodanzky, the president of the Ame- 
rican Federation of Musicians, the president 
of the New York Musical Union, and the 
professor of oboe at the Institute of Musi- 
cal Art. The scholarships are to be avail- 
able next year. 

In his letter to Mr. Cravath, Mr. Dam- 
rosch commented on the lack of first class 
American players of wind instruments and 
on the absence of government subsidies and 
scholarships here as there are in European 
countries. He continued :— 

‘*The time has come when from patriotic 
reasons we ought to equalize there condi- 
tions, and as our government has no depart- 
ment of Fine Arts and no funds for such 
purposes, it remains for intelligent private 
initiative to bring about better conditions. ’’ 

‘“We have to-day twelve subsidized sym- 
phony orchestras in this country. There 
should be one hundred, but we have hard-~ 
ly at present enough first class musicians 
to properly furnish all those already in ex- 
istence. This is especially true of the oboe 
and other wood wind instruments.’’ 

One of the conditions of the scholarships is 
to be that ‘‘students must agree to study 
faihfully during the entire three years, but 
should they decide to stop their studies, the 
amount of the subsidy (out not their tuition 
fees) shall be acknowledged by them as a 
debt to be repaid to the Institute of Musi- 
cal Art.’’ 





May Peterson Repeats Success in 
Roanoke, Va. 


ROANOKE, VA., Oct. 10.—At the Jeffer- 
son Theater, May Peterson gave a recital 
before an audience of a thousand last 
evening and won a pronounced success. 
Miss Peterson made her second appearance 
in Roanoke on this occasion and duplicated 
her success of last time in an engaging 
program. Among her offerings were arias 
by Mozart and Massenet, songs by Spohr, 
Weckerlin, Widor, Sjogren, Dvorak, Dargo- 
mijsky, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Alvarez and, in 
her final group, Spross’s ‘‘ Yesterday and 
Today,’’ David W. Guion’s setting of the 
old Negro spiritual ‘‘De ole ark’s a 
moverin’,’’ the old Scotch, ‘‘I’m Wearin 
awa’, Jean,’’ and Lane Wilson’s ‘‘Car- 
mena.’’ The accompanist was Stuart Ross. 
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Musicians’ Strikes May Bring | 
Operatic Famine In Milan 





Director Poli of the Dal Verme Issues Ultimatum to Unions — May Close 
Opera House for Year—City Filled With Musicians and Students From 


America 








M ILAN, Sept. 10.—The principal, if not 

the only distraction of the Milanese, 
these troublous days, grand opera, seems 
likely to be denied to the people for the 
coming season. Theatrical strikes, as we 
know, have become quite the order of the 
day. Just as in Paris, so at the Constanzi 
in Rome, at the Dal Verme here, and in 


many other cities, the chorus singers and 
musicians have repeated their demands for 
increased salaries. 


At the Dal Verme the musicians’ de- 
mands, though fairly high, were finally 


conceded by Director Poli, who was de- 
termined to give Milan grand opera this 
season. The répertoire had been selected 
and partly prepared by Conductor Angelo 
Ferrari. But almost at the last moment, a 
musicians’ trust or union has taken the 
opportunity of putting the thumb-screws 
on the Dal Verme management. After 
trying every possible way to bring about a 
settlement, Director Poli has issued an 
ultimatum to the effect that unless the 
musicians’ union comes to reason by Sept. 
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15, there will be no opera season at the 
Dal Verme this year. 

As the summer draws to a close, Milan 
is becoming populated more and more with 
members of the profession, of national as 
well as international fame. The Lusardi 
offices and headquarters of the Metropoli- 
tan and Chicago Opera Association are 
the points of reunion for well-known ar- 
tists, as also of artists who had passed 
from our notice years ago, At the Con- 
tinental Hotel the other evening, arrived 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza, with all his traveling 
paraphernalia, And the next morning there 
came to town from Salzo Maggiore, Mr. 
Campanini, looking and acting very chip- 
per indeed. There were also Mlle. Rosa 
Raisa, fully recovered from her last year’s 
illness; Mr: Martinelli and Mr. Rimini, 
then the Chicago Opera’s new baritone, 
Carlo Galeffi, expectantly anticipating the 
prospect of going to America, and Mr. Di- 
dur, the Metropolitan’s basso, with his 
daughter, Eva Didur, who has just been 
engaged for the new opera season at Tri- 
este, where she will make her initial ap- 
pearance in Charpentier’s ‘‘ Louise,’’ and 
as Mimi in ‘‘ Bohéme.’’ 


Students in Italy 


Notwithstanding the insistent assevera- 
tions at home that henceforth artists need 
not come to Europe to study; that they 
ean find all the efficient training they de- 
sire in the States; and in spite of pass- 
port. difficulties, American voeal students 
have already begun to arrive in Italy. 

Mme. Norev-Bej the Milan voeal teach- 
er, an American by birth, who has been 
back in Milan for six weeks, declared that 
she did not see how operatic artists were 
to receive the requisite operatic experi- 
enee in the States with only two large 
operatic organizations in the country. 

‘“Tt is not only a ease of training a stu- 
dent to the point of procuring an operatic 
engagement,’’ Mme. Norey-Bej asserted, 
‘‘but of having the young operatic stu- 
dent put into practice what has been 
learned and then again coming to me to 
correct certain pernicious mannerisms and 
defects that are bound to crop up. And 
this alternating system of study and stage 
work is to be continued for several years 
if the young artist is to be successful. 
But where is the opportunity of putting 
such a system into practice in America, 
where, with the very limited operatic pos- 
sibilities, only a very, very small percen- 
tage of aspirants perforce can expect 
to earn their spurs on the operatic stage?’’ 

Then there are several American singers 
in town who have continued their operatic 


activity 1n Italy during all or the greater 
part of the wai. Hazel Buhl of Detroit, 
Michigan, has continued to sing aad secure 
suecesses. Both at the Lyric Theater of 
Milan and the San Carlo Opera of Naples, 
and a number of opera houses in the prov- 
inees, Miss Buhl has continued to be an 
ever welcome prima-donna. Her singing in 
‘‘Fedora’’ and ‘‘Traviata’’ invariably 
prove attractions of the season. Another 
active American opera artist, is the so- 
prano, Marta du Lae of New York, who 
made her Italian début in Milano in 
April, 1917, at the Theatro Careano, in 
‘‘Traviata,’’ followed by her perform: 
ance of ‘‘La Wally,’’ under Mascherouni, 
at the Sociale in Brescia. Miss Du Lac has 
just returned to Milan from a_ seven 
months’ engagement at the Royal Opera 
House of Malta. After singing for the 
wounded, the young American artist was 
decorated by the British Red Cross So- 
ciety, and received the Order of St. John. 
As a further token of recognition, the 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief, Field 
Marshal Lord Methuen, G. C. B., present- 
ed her with his autographed picture, in a 
silver frame. Miss Du Lac will be remem- 
bered by Americans from her former ap- 
pearances with the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany, the Royal Italian Opera Company 
and the Zuro Opera Company. 

oF. 


Stokowski Forces To Give First Reading 
of Rachmaninoff’s ‘‘The Bells’’ 


The Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold 
Stokowski, conductor, will give five con- 
certs at Carnegie Hall, N. Y., this season, 
on Tuesday evenings, Nov. 11, Dee.2 Jan. 
6, Feb. 10 and March 9. The outstanding 
feature of the season will be the first per- 
formance in New York of Rachmaninoff ’s 
new symphony, ‘‘The Bells,’’ based on 
Edgar Allen Poe’s poem. The score calls 
for orchestra, chorus, soprano, tenor and 
baritone soloists. The Philadelphia Or- 
chestra Chorus, Stephen Townsend of 
Boston, chorus-master, wlll assist the or- 
chestra in this performance. The work 
will have its first American performance 
in Philadelphia a few days before the 
New York production, which is scheduled 
for March 9. 


JACOB. 








Henri Scott Te Sing ‘‘Faust’’ With Soci- 
ety of American Singers Before His Tour 


Henri Scott, the baritone, has been en- 
gaged for three performances of ‘‘Faust’’ 
with the Society of American Singers for 
the week of Oct. 27. After these appear- 
ances Mr. Scott will leave for a recital tour 
of four weeks which will take him to the 
Pacifie Coast. 





Mme. de Sales Re-Opens Her Studio 


Mme. Regina de Sales, the well-known 
teacher of singing, has re-opened her studio 
at 102 East Sixty-Fourth Street, New York. 
Mme. de Sales is particularly happily locat- 
ed, having the entire house, which gives 
ample studio facilities. She has a large 
class of pupils, many of them coming from 
a considerable distance to study with her. 
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OPEN ROCHESTER SERIES 
WITH TRIO DE LUTECE 


Barrere Players Begin Arthur See’s 
Chamber Music Course— 
Polah In Recital 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Oct. 15.—Arthur 
M. See presented the first of the chamber 
music concerts at the Genessee \ Valley 
Club Oct. 10, with the Trio de Lutece, in 
a delightful program. The hall was crowd- 
ed and the artists received most heartily. 
George Barrere’s flute solo was astonish- 
ingly beautiful, the George Hue ‘‘Fan- 
tasie’’. Lucien Schmitt’s solo on the ’cel- 
lo was equally lovely and the harp solo of 
Carlos Salzedo were charming and enthu- 
siastically received, trio numbers were a 
Sonata by Leclair, a Sonatina en Trio by 
Ravel and a group. 

Andre Polah, the Dutch violinist who 
has recently come here to play in the 
Eastman Quartet, gave his first recital in 
the pretty little hall at the Institute of 
Musical Art Oct. 14, to a sympathetic au- 
dience that filled the place to overflowing. 
Harold Gleason, one of Rochester’s new 
organists, accompanied Mr. Polah who pre- 
sented an interesting program. The first 
number was Mozart’s Concerto in D Major, 
which he gave with Mozart-like simplicity, 
smoothness and elarity, adding his own 
cadenza. An unusual fine number was 
Chausson’s ‘‘Poéme,’’ and then came two 
groups of by modern composers. Mr. 
Polah has very suave, warm tone and ad- 
mirable technique. M. E. W. 
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Ross David and Mrs. David 
Reopen Studio After War Work 


ACK at their work after a year abroad 
B in France and Belgium Ross David 
and his gifted wife are happy that they 
gave up their peace-time duties and entered 
into service. Only those who have sacrificed 
their incomes and the comfort which one 
enjoys in civilian life—though only too 
rarely does one appreciate it—can under- 
stand what it meant to this artist pair to 
close up shop, as it were, and go abroad 
last October to sing for Uncle Sam’s men. 

The war was on when they left New York 
on the Rochambeau in the last week of Oc- 
tober, 1918. On Nov. 4 they arrived at 
ordeaux where they were met by Mr. Scott 
of the Y. M. C. A. They were entertained 
by Mrs. Vineent Astor, who had a large 


canteen there with Mrs. Russell. The next 
morning they arrived in Paris, where they 
arranged their itinerary with the ‘‘Y’’ and 
left for Chaumont on Nov. 8. Spending a 
night at Orleans they arrived at Chaumont 
the following night, just in time to dress 
for the first concert. On Sunday Nov. 10 
they assisted at the opening of the 1500 
y. M. C. A. hut in Franee at La Trecy. 
They were entertained by General Persh- 
ing at his chateau and on the following 
morning he told them the news of the Armi- 
stice. The Davids then went on through 
Lorraine to Neufchateau, then to Toul where 
they gave two concerts. 

The following Sunday they reached Paris, 
where a great fete was held, celebrating the 
freedom of Alsace-Lorraine. While there 
they sang in the St. Denis Hospital. They 
also sang at Bellvue, Isadora Duncan’s 
chateau, which was being used for a hos- 
pital. Then began a tour of the fronts, vis- 
its to Metz and Strasbourg, where they saw 
Marshall Petain enter with the French 
troops, an impressive sight; there they met 
a number of the French generals and visit- 
ed the cathedral. 

At Naney they sang for the British sol- 
diers and some released German prisoners. 
Paris again on Nov. 27; and all day Thanks- 
giving Day they sang at the hospital at 
Neuilly. On to Bordeaux, giving concerts 
every evening and singing in the hospitals 
during the day. Dee. 9 found them in 
Brest, where they met President Wilson on 
his arrival. To witness the parade in honor 
of the president they went to Paris the next 
day, a thrilling sight we are assured. Thus 


their work went on, leaving on Dee. 20 for — 


Neufchateau, where they remained at the 
officers’ guest-house till Jan. 10, singing 
daily concerts. 

‘On Jan. 10,’? Mr. David related, ‘‘we 
started on a tour for the French under the 
Foyer du Soldats. It was a great experi- 
ence. We were billeted with the French 
in old chateaus, and found them very in- 
telligent musically and most appreciative 
and enthusiastic. Of course we rode in the 
big tanks!’ And at Martigny-les-Bains the 
French officers had manoeuvers for us. On 
Jan. 17 we finished this tour and left for 
aris to arrange our British tour. We left 
there on the 20th and went to Douai, via 
Baupaume, the most devastated region, giv- 
ing concerts for the British at Valenciennes, 


Arras, Lille and Douai. On Jan. 27 we 
motored to Brussells for our Belgian tour. 
We found the Anglo-Belgium Y. M. C. A. 
wonderfully equipped. There we arranged 
for concerts in Antwerp, Bruges, Ghent and 
Brussels. On Feb. 10 we returned to Paris 
to begin another tour for our own divisions, 
entertaining the 36th, 80th, and the first 
corps of the 6th.’’ 


s 


But with the coming of peace they are 
again in America, They arrived on July 8 
aboard the George Washington with Presi- 
dent Wilson, and went immediately to their 
summer home at Waterford, Conn., where 
they have spent their summer. For those 
who do not know it must be explained that 
in the party that brought joy to the soldiers 
abroad was Margaret Wilson, the daughter 
of the president, who for a number of years 
has been Mr. David’s pupil and who under 
his instruction has developed into a concert 
singer of great ability. Everywhere her 


success Mr. David tells us was tremendous, 
in France and in Belgium. 


Mr. David is 





Ross David and Mrs. David, New York Vocal Teachers Who Have Resumed Their Work 
After Their Concerts Abroad for Our Soldiers 


Some idea of the work done by the Davids 
can be gathered from this narrative, but it 
is by no means all the territory they cover- 
ed. Details of the trip would indeed require 
more space than is permitted here. Suffice it 
to record that they were continually active, 
bringing cheer to the men of our army and 
those of our French and British allies right 
up to the spring of the present year. June 
8 was the end of their work. Then Mr. 
David was requested to sing James H. Ro- 
gers’s song ‘‘When Pershing’s Men go 
into Picardy’’ at the Pershing Stadium on 
June 22 a song whose thrilling message he 
had delivered to thousands of men in his 
concerts of the preceding months. 


Of Mr. David’s success in his Belgian 
concerts record has already been made in 
the columns of this journal. His career as a 
singer had been neglected in recent years, 
owing to the great demands on his time for 
teaching. But when the call of service came 
he entered the field again as a singer and 
found that ‘‘Ross David, tenor’’ was still 
able to give pleasure, as well as ‘‘ Ross David, 
teacher’’ could give instruction to aspiring 
singers. The trip abroad has been for the 
Davids the great experience of their life. 
Mr. David tells of the journey through the 
devastated regions, over the battle fields, 
in: the hospitals with a sincerity and a ten- 
derness that reveal the deep impression it 
made on him. Tears come to his eyes as he 
speaks about it and describes the wooden 
crosses over the graves of the men of the 
Allied armies. 


already teaching, having taken a studio at 
Carnegie Hall for the winter. 
M. D. N. 





Haywood Resumes Teaching Activities 


As early as Sept. 10, Frederick H. Hay- 
wood resumed teaching at his Carnegie Hall 
studio, and has already enrolled many pri- 
vate and class students. The steadily in- 
creasing interest in ‘‘ Universal Song,’’ Mr. 
Haywood’s instruction manual, consumes no 
small part of the author’s time. His de- 
monstrations were resumed on Oct. 2 at 
Ossining, N. Y., where Mr. Haywood gave 
the first three lessons of his course to forty 
members of the High School Chorus. On 
Oct. 9, Mr. Haywood was the guest of How- 
ard Davis, President of the Eastern Music 
Supervisors’ Conference and Supervisor of 
Publie Schcol Musie at Yonkers, N. Y. The 
usual demorstration, covering the first three 
lessons, was given. 





People’s Symphony Concerts Announce 
Season’s Attractions 


The People’s Symphony Concerts an- 
nounce for their twentieth season a series 
of six Saturday evening chamber music 
conerts at Washington Irving High School, 
beginning November 29, with the Berk- 
shire String’ Quartet. Other attractions 
announced are the Flonzaley Quartet, St. 
Cecilia Club of Women’s Voices, Victor 
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Harris, conductor; David and Clara Man- 
nes, and others. It is the purpose of these 
concerts to make it possible for students 
and workers to hear the best chamber 
music at minimum prices. The cost of 
a single admission is sixteen and _ two- 
thirds cents. Subscription tickets for the 
entire course of six concerts may be se- 
cured at the office of the People’s Symph- 
ony Concerts, 17 West 8th Street, for 
One Dollar by mentioning occupation or 
school. 





George Rasely To Give First New York 
Recital in November 


George Rasely, the young tenor of ‘‘Chu 
Chin Chow’’ is to give his first New York 
recital upon his return to this city in Decem- 
ber. He is at present on tour with the 
Comstock and Gest piece, in which he has 
been appearing suecessfully since its open- 
ing two years ago. Mr. Rasely has won 
great favor in Chicago, where he gave a 
successful recital last season. He is de- 
voting much of his time to the study of 
serious songs of American composers. 





Josef Adler Plans Series of Sunday 
Evening Musicales 


Josef Adler, New York pianist and teach- 
er, has announced a series of musicales to 
be given at the Waldorf Astoria this sea- 
son. Mr. Adler plans to give the musicales 
on Sunday evening on Novy. 9, Dee. 14, Jan. 
11, Feb. 8 and Mar. 14. He has engaged 
thus far four of the soloists, Cornelius Van 
Vliet, cellist, Cecil Burleigh, composer- 
violinist, his brother, Clarence Adler, pian- 
ist, and Willem Willeke, ’cellist. Mr. Adler 
will appear himself at all the musicales as 
soloist and in ensemble works. 








Spross Not To Go 
On Customary Tour 
During This Season 














Charles Gilbert Spross, the Accompanist 
and Composer 


Contrary to his custom in other years 
Charles Gilbert Spross, well known composer 
and accompanist, will not go on tour but 
will remain in the East the entire concert 
season. Mr. Spross has taken a studio on 
Thirty-Fourth Street, New York, and will 
devote himself to coaching singers in réper- 
toire there. He will be at this studio in 
New York on Tuesdays and Fridays of 


each week. 

As he desires to be in the East, he will 
give recitals only in New York and vicinity, 
for a number of which he has already been 
engaged. He was accompanist for Cyrena 
Van Gordon, mezzo-contralto of the Chicago 
Opera Association on Oct. 5, the opening 
concert at Aeolian Hall this season, on which 
occasion Miss Van Gordon featured his 
songs by devoting her entire final group to 
them. He also appeared with Anna Case 
recently at her concert in Columbus, O. 

Mr. Spross continues his position as 
official accompanist of the Mozart Society. 
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Communications not accompanied by the 
full name and address of the senders can- 
not be published in this department. It is 
not essential that the authors’ names be 
printed. They are required only as an in- 
dication of good faith. While free expres- 
sion of opinion is welcome, it must be un- 
derstood that the editor is not responsible 
for the views of the contributors to this de- 
partment.—Ed., MusicAL AMERICA. 








Ethics, Teaching and a Proposal 


To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICAS 

The severe rivalries of trade make enemies 
of competitors. It is natural, and allow- 
ances are made by all outsiders who know 
how it is themselves. But modern ethics 
do not countenance the effort to sell by run- 
ning down competitors. If you cannot sell 
by showing the need for your own goods, or 
their superiority, you will make a bad im- 
pression, no matter how much fault you may 
find with your competitor. Every word said 


about him only advertises him, and throws 
doubt upon your own statements. 

The medical fraternity found out long ago 
that the only way to retain the respect of 
the world was first to respect themselves, 
to honor each other, and stand by each 
other. 

The same may be said of the lawyers, and 
of all the recognized professions, except— 
and it is a big and notable exception—the 
teachers of music. 

An amateur may be pointed to with pride, 
until he or she enters the field as teacher. 
Then the sneer goes round. The innuendo 
gets busy. It makes no difference how 
highly qualified one may be, entering the 
teaching ranks makes an enemy of every 
other teacher in the same town or locality. 
In fact every teacher of music is against 
every other teacher of music who is in any 
sense a competitor. 

Now the teachers are themselves respon- 
sible for this state of affairs. The teachers 
of some states have formed associations 
which dignify their calling, and engender 
mutual respect for each other. 

It makes the teaching of music a profes- 
sion, and gives it a standing before the 
world and before the eyes of the law. 

The teachers of music in Ohio have balked 
at every step so far token to so dignify their 
calling. It is not a profession, but a nonde- 
script of no recognized standing. Each 
teacher is a missionary representing no par- 
ticular cult, a free lance. 

Some by reason of great merit succeed, 
but none has the amount of success possible 
under more favorable circumstances. 

The great colleges and conservatories are 
-ach favoring their respective pupils or 
graduates. They have learned the import- 
ance of standing together so far as concerns 
the particular institution involved, but no 
farther. One may recognize the excellence 
of some distant institution, but always with 


reservations. There is no known standard. 
- It is for this reason largely that the for- 
eigner gets so much praise where the home 
product would be decried. Where the pro- 
fessional differs how shall the non-profes- 
sional pass judgment? 

Lest some may say I am speaking for my- 
self, let me hasten to assure all such that I 
have no complaints to make from a person- 
al standpoint. My own standing was fixed 
by overwhelming authority and does not care 
for that of an association. But I do be- 
lieve that the entire musical body of teach- 
ers would feel the uplift conferred by an 
association, not of mere music-lovers, nor 
dilletanti, nor amateurs, but of real teach- 
ers, willing to prove before a competent 
board their fitness for the calling, and thus 
make it a real profession. 

I would be glad to lend my aid to that 


purpose. 
D. W. MILLER. 
Norwood, O., Oct. 18,1919. 


Opportunity in the West 


To the Editor of Musica AMERICA: 


I have recently arrived in this city from 
Baltimore, to take charge of the Music 
Department at Whitworth College. I am 
also organist and director at the First 
Presbyterian Church and director of the 
Spokane Singing Society of men’s voices. 

Coming from the land of plenty in re- 
gard to music, my impression is that this 
city is suffering a relapse in this branch 





of artistic endeavor. Unfortunate as this 
is, I am most impressed and decidedly 
encouraged by the welcome that has been 
extended to me in my work here. There 
is so much of interest here, and will be, 
in connection with the musical reuvenes- 
cence of this city, that it should make 
interesting reading. I wish I might im- 
press on the minds of some other of our 
young musicians of the East, who are 
‘‘buried’* in the big cities, what a splen- 
did opportunity for accomplishment there 
is in the West. f 

There willjbe twelve concerts given this 
winter by artists of the front rank, spon- 
sored by two local musical societies. 

THOMAS Moss. 

First Presbyterian Church Organist and 
Director. 

Whitworth College Director of Music. 


Spokane, Wash., Oct. 14, 1919. 





Appreciation 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICAS 


With pleasure I a mrenewing my yearly 
subscription for your good, very good mu- 
sical magazine. You in New York can 
scarcely imagine how greatly we value the 
up-to-date news you give us, out here in the 
far West. 

All my pupils join in wishing you con- 
tinued success. 

‘ESTELLE HEARTT DRELFUS. 

Los Angeles, Cal., Oct. 15, 1919. 





CECIL FANNING AS 
A MASTER OF STYLES 


Interpretations of High Order 
In American Baritone’s 
Engaging Recital 


Cecil Fanning is heard too seldom in 
this city. The young baritone is in the 
best sense an interpreter. He knows how 
to identify himself with the spirit of 
what he sings, to set forth its content 
with entire conviction, and his range of 
expression is by no means limited. A high- 
ly commendable grasp of styles enables 
him to give his programs a pleasing varie- 
ty, and while taste and becoming artistic 
reserve characterize his delivery, it does 
not grow monotonous for want of vigorous 
essentials. His voice, if not notable for 
smoothness and sensuous charm, is gener- 
ally tractable and serves the purpose. 

Aided, as usual, by the unique E. B. Tur- 
pin, who fulfills the highest office of the 
accompanist in making appear inseparable 
the piano and vocal parts of the songs and 
in divining the singer’s subtlest intentions, 
Mr. Fanning was heard in three airs by 
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Gretry, Monsigny and Méhul, all of which 
he gave with admirable authority and 
poise. It takes ‘‘school’’ to sing the big 
air from Méhul’s ‘‘Joseph,’’ as he did it. 
It takes virtuosity beyond challenge to 
follo wit with so moving and penetrative 
a performanee of Dupare’s. superb ‘‘La 
Vague et la Cloche,’’ as he provided, and 
there was virtuosity no less in the con- 
trasts achieved between Bernberg’s gay 
‘¢Partout of 1’Amour a passé’’ and De- 
bussy’s vengeful war song, ‘‘Noél des En- 
fants qui n’Out Plus de Maisons.’’ Again, 
in Debussy’s ‘‘Romance,’’ done as an en- 
core, he succeeded in illuminating another 
emotional angle. 

But by much the best thing of the even- 
ing came with Mr. Fanning’s vivid inter- 
pretation of Loewe’s ‘‘Archibald Doug- 
las,’?? cumulative in force, dramatic sug- 
gestions and ardoitly drawn contrasts. 
Loewe is not one of the great German 
melodists. But the art-ballad was his defin- 
ite and lasting contribution to music, and 
this is perhaps the finest of his ballads 
in the purely musical sense. 

After Loewe thgre were lyrics by Cad- 
man, Yon, Vanderpool, Mrs. Beach, James 
Rogers, Sidney Homer and others. It is 
a pity that Mr. Fanning shares with nine- 
tenths of his colleagues the inability to lo- 
cate good American songs. 

H. ¥. P. 





McCormack Opens Toledo Concert Series 


TOLEDO, O, Oct. 16.—The first concert 
of the Civic Music League was last even- 
ing, when John McCormack sang in the 
Coliseum before an audience that occu- 
pied every available seat. It was a typical 
McCormack evening, with all the songs 
and enthusiasm that go with it. Many en- 
cores had to be given, including the old 
favorites, ‘‘I Hear You Calling Me’’ and 
‘*Mother Machree.’’ The program opened 
with ‘‘Il Mio Tesoro,’’ from ‘‘Don Gio- 
vanni,’’ followed by a group, including 
‘La Procession,’’ by Franck; Graham 
Peel’s ‘‘Oh, Like a Queen’s Her Happy 
Tread’’; Granville Bantock’s ‘‘Love Se- 
eret’’ and ‘‘A .Birthday,’’ by Arthur 
Whiting. The other two groups included 
Trish Folk Songs and ballads. Mr. Wil- 
kinson, the violinist, was warmly received 
by the audience and responded to several 
encores. The accompaniments of Edwin 
Schneider were excellent. d. OH. &. 





Use Translated Folk Songs at American- 
ization Meeting 


An innovation in the use of translated 
folk songs as an Americanization medium 
was introduced successfully at a Columbus 
Day meeting held at Public School No. 95, 
New York, under the auspices of Greenwich 
House, for the Italian residents in the neigh- 
borhood of that settlement. The singing, 
which was under the direction of War Camp 
Community Service, included not only some 
of the American popular and patriotic songs 
but three Italian songs. Frederick Gunther, 
the War Camp Community Service song lead- 
er, had the words thrown on the screen, first 
in Italian and then in English. That the 
crowd was pleased by the use of its own 
folk songs, was shown by the outburst of 
applause at the end of this group. 
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SPALDING AND KREISLER THRILL BOSTONIANS 


American Violinist Appears With the Symphony—John O’Sullivan Gives His Initial Recital—Maier and Pattison 





In One of Their Unique Events 








——— 


BOSTON, MASS., Oct. 24.—The second 
program of the Boston Symphony contained 
Schumann’s First Symphony; Dvorak’s Vio- 
iin Concerto, with Albert Spalding as solo- 


ist, and Enesco’s Suite, Op. 9. The Boston. 


oublie seems strangely slow in appreciating 
Enesco ’g original and beautiful Suite. Per- 
haps it is because the public has not yet 
been told with sufficient authority that it 
:s correct to admire Enesco. If Mr. Fradkin, 
the eoncert-master, had stood up and faced 
+10 audience while he played his delectable 


sort solos in the Minuet, it is certain there 
uld have been generous applause, but 
i\bstract music the public received it mere- 
iy with polite acceptance. Such is the musi- 
cal publie in Boston—as well as other 
paces. 
: Mr. Monteux conducted the suite with 
imagination and sympathetic understanding, 
as he also did the Schumann Symphony 
which, being a standard classic, was cor- 
dially applauded. Publie appreciation of Mr. 
Monteux has been demonstrated by the en- 
thusiasm of the audiences which so far 
have filled Symphony Hall on both Friday 
afternoons and Saturday evenings. 

Albert Spalding has not played with the 
orchestra since 1915. He was scheduled to 
play in 1917, but gave up that and many 
other engagements to become an aviator dur- 
ing the war. He played with the musician- 
ship for which he is already well known. 
The Concerto, which is not one of Dvorak’s 
most interesting works, did not give Mr. 
Spalding full opportunity for emotional ex- 
pression. 


Ovation For Kreisler 
Kreisler returned to the Boston public 


lust Sunday afternoon, after an absence of - 


two years. There was a line of people at 
the box office before the concert opened, 
but thy were not buying tickets for this 
concert, because every seat, both in the au- 
ditorium and on the stage, had been sold 
long before. Mr. Kreisler received an ova- 
tion when he appeared on the stage and 
another one after the regular program, 
which, as of old, had to be extended by sev- 
eral uumbers. The printed program included 
the Tartini Sonata, G Minor; Vivaldi’s Con- 
certo, C Major; the Viotti Concerto in A 
Minor; a Gluck Melodie; Schubert’s Ballet 
Music from ‘‘Rosamunde’’; Rimsky-Karsa- 
koff’s ‘‘Hymn to the Sun,’’ from ‘‘Coq 
d’Or’’; Kreisler’s ‘‘La Gitana,’’ and 
‘‘Tambourin Chinois.’’ Mr. Kreisler wisely 
declined to play encores until the final group, 
when the audience insisted on the repetition 
of the last three numbers. Mr. Kreisler is 
more than ever in possession of the quali- 
ties by which he has won his large public; 
he is a completely satisfying artist. 

John O’Sullivan gave his first Boston con- 
cert of the season on Sunday evening in 
Symphony Hall. The tenor was assisted by 
the 101st Infantry Band, L. J. Massey, lead- 
er, which added appropriately to the mili- 
tary and patriotic atmosphere of the con- 
cert, which was given for the benefit of the 
Legion of Allied War Veterans. As the lead- 
ing tenor of the Paris Opera Company, Mr. 
O'Sullivan could be counted upon to sing 


the operatic arias with sense of style and 
dramatic ability, and his performances did 
not disappoint expectations. Mr. O’Sullivan 
was ably accompanied by James Ecker of 
Boston. 

Every seat in Jordan Hall was taken on 
Thursday afternoon, for the first two-piano 
concert in Boston this season, by Guy Maier 
and Lee Pattison. The unusuaily rapid gains 
in public favor made by these two young 
pianists are well deserved, for their two- 
piano concerts are strikingly interesting 
and artistic musical events. In the Mozart 
Concerto they were assisted by an orchestra 
of strings and woodwind from the Mac- 
Dowell Club, conducted by Georges Longy. 
There was also a spirit of enthusiasm and 
spontaneity about the concert which was 
very grateful. 


Many Concerts on Calender 


Paul Shirley, viola d’amore soloist, as- 
sisted by Edna Sheppard, pianist, gave a 
successful concert at Odd Fellows’ Hall, 
Taunton, Mass. His program consisted of 
the Second Sonata by Ariosti, three of his 
own compositions and works by Fauré, Mac- 
Dowell, Tchaikovsky and Bach. On Sept. 
24, Mr. Shirley and Miss Sheppard also 
played under the auspices of the Elm Wood 
Club at Providence, R. L.. 

The Roman Quartet gave their second 
and final Boston concert, last Thursday 
evening in Symphony Hall. Cardinal O’Con- 
nell, who was present, gave them a brief au- 
dience after the performance. 

Willy Thelen presented two of his pu- 
pils in a song recital, Thursday evening, in 
Huntington Chambers Hall. Alec Peddie, 
tenor, sang ‘‘Oh, Moon of My Delight,’’ by 


Liza Lehmann, an air from ‘‘ Don Giovani,’’ 
and two groups of songs by Dvorak, Huhn, 
Cadman, Sanderson and D’Hardelot. Evelyn 
Murphy, soprano, and W. D. Strong, pianist 
and accompanist, were each heard in a group 
of solos. 

Mary Reed, Boston pianist and teacher, 
gave a reception last Sunday afternoon in 
honor of Thuel Burnham, American pian- 
ist, who has returned to this country to 
teach, after extended residence abroad. The 
reception was held in the studios of the 
Burnham-Reed Piano School and was at- 
tended by many Boston musicians. 

The orchestra at.the recent Maine Fes- 
tival was composed entirely of Boston mu- 
sicians and was organized by Henry Woel- 
ber, formerly of the Boston Opera Orches- 
tra and successor to the late Frank Dodge, 
as manager of the orchestra for the annual 
Maine Festivals. 

George Proctor, of the faculty of the 
New England Conservatory of Music, gave 
a complimentary recital before a large au- 
dience in Jordan Hall, last Wednesday even- 
ing. 
The annual series of _concerts and recitals 
by advanced students of the New England 
Conservatory was inaugurated in Jordan 
Hall gn Friday evening. The program was 
opened by Charles A. Young, formerly or- 
ganist of the Belmont Unitarian Church and 
now playing in a downtown theater. Mr. 
Young is continuing his studies as a post- 
graduate. Others taking part in the concert 
were Minnie C, Wolk, pianist, also a post- 
graduate; Ramon Corpus, violinist; Lois 
Cook, Leone Marquis, Mary Pope, Bernice 
Batson and Earl P. Morgan. 

C. RB. 





RALPH LEOPOLD IN 
BRILLIANT DEBUT 


Young Pianist Proves Himself 
Sterling Musician In 
Aeolian Hall 


‘‘From Bach to Cyril Scott,’’ or ’’From 
Mendelssohn to Peyer Grainger’’—either of 
these will indicate the range covered by 
Ralph Leopold in his recital at Aeolian 
Hall on Sunday afternoon, Oct. 26. A large 
audience gathered to hear this young pianist, 
who is one of our musicians that donned 


khaki in war-time. Mr. Leopold made an ad- 
mirable début, one that ought to place him 


in the forefront of this country’s recital- 
ists. 

He has true poesy in his make-up, and 
his interpretations are thoroughly infused 
with it. At times he reminds us of de Pach- 
mann, seeking new and varied colors on the 
keyboard’s palette. His playing is warm, 
never violent, his passage work rippling and 
his octaves sure and highly developed. 
Rhythm he has aplenty; only in passages 
where the greatest power is demanded did 
he occasionally give a little less than the 
climax called for. He made an extraordinar- 














THEODORE KITTAY 


VITO 


TENOR 


Scores success with the 
Bracale Opera Company 
in Central and South 
Americas 


La Tradicion, Lima, Peru, Sept. 15, 
1919. ‘‘Greatly applauded. -.-made 
tremendous artistic success.’’ , 

En Universal, Caracas, Venezuela, 
Aug. 18, 1919. ‘‘A great actor and 
singer. ---- Beautiful vocal effects.’’ 

Ei Nueva Diario, Aug. 14, 1919. 
‘‘Possesses a beautiful voice----was 
much applauded.”’ 


Will be heard in Milan and 
other Italian cities Season 


1919-20 








ily fine impression and his audience waxed 
enthusiastic, making him bow three and 
sometimes four times at the close of « piece. 


Bach Toccata and Fugue in D Minor, in 
the great Tausig transsciption, opened the 
program, followed by Mendelssohn’s lovely 
‘*Variations Sérieuses.’’ Mr. Leopold did 
them with infinite charm. He must be praised 
for his ability to give a piano program, 
sans Liszt and sans Chopin. From Men- 
delssohn he went to Dohnanyi and played 
that contemporary musician’s ‘‘Four Rhap- 
sodies, Op. 11.’’ As given they formed a 
very engaging group; those in -F Sharp 
Minor and C Major we know. But we have 
not heard the four, G Minor, F Sharp Minor, 
C Major and E Flat Minor played before in 
sequence. This is the only way they ought 
to be played, for they have an organic in- 
terrelation. The opening theme of the F 
Sharp Minor reappears in the middle of the 
C Major, while the broad, Puccini-like theme 
of the C Major appears in the E Flat Minor, 
as does the theme of the F Sharp Minor. 
This Dohanayi music, though not especially 
original, is superlatively effective and vital 
in its sweep. The first Rhapsody has mo- 
ments in it that recall Chopin, Brahms and 
Richard Strauss; its second theme, like the 
second theme of the F Sharp Minor, is pure 
Brahms in feeling. And the opening theme 
of the F Sharp Minor, accompanied in Mag- 
yar style (Dohnanyi is a Hungarian) re- 
calls the theme ‘‘Ad nos Salutarem’’ from 
‘*Phophéte,’’ on which Liszt wrote his 
great organ fugue. 

The audience liked these Dohnanyi rhap- 
sodies tremendously. Mr. Leopold played 
them thrillingly. He might have repeated 
the C Major and also a delightful little 
‘*Orientale’’ by the Russian, Amani. This 
appeared in his final group, with Mana- 
Zucea’s melodious ‘‘Poéme,’’ Debussy’s 
Ballade and Danse, both played with ap- 
propriate feeling. To modern England we 
went and heard Cyril Scott’s highly imagin- 
ative ‘‘The Garden of Soul-Sympathy’’ and 
‘*Paradise Birds,’’ and then Perey Grain- 
ger’s rich and beautiful ‘‘Colonial Song’’ 
and his concert-paraphrase on the banal 
‘*Flower Waltz,’’ from Tschaikovsky’s 
‘*Nuteracker’’ Suite. This last-named virtu- 
oso piece, in which Mr. Grainger has dressed 
Tschaikovsky’s melody with pianistic or- 
naments, brought the recital to a brilliant 
ending. The audience clamored for more and 
got the ‘‘ Valkyrie Ride’’ and a ‘‘ Music 
Box,’’ which we think was by the Polish 
pianist composer, Ignaz Friedmann. 

A. W. K. 





Eagerly Read in College 


To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 

Your paper is on file in our library and 
is eagerly read by college and well as con- 
servatory students. 

Lions Y. Row.anpD 
Baker University. 
Baldwin, Kans., Oct. 10, 1919. 


CECIL BURLEIGH’S 
DEBUT SIGNIFICANT 


Young Composer - Violinist 
Proves Himself Sterling 


Musician In First Recital 


Before a distinguished audience that 
filled Aeolian Hall, Cecil Burleigh gave his 
first New York recital on Friday even- 
ing, Oct. 24, and earned sincere approval. 
Known through his violin compositions and 
also his songs, Mr. Burleigh came before 
us as composer-violinist in his recital, de- 
voting half of the program to his own 
music, the other half to Handel’s Sonata 
in D Major, the Bach Air and the Bour- 
rée in B Minor. 

Presenting himself in this dual capacity 


Mr. Burleigh came off with flying colors 
and proved himself a worthy artist in the 
strict sense of the word. There is little 
doubt, if any, that he is more the creative 
than the executive artist. But as an exe- 
cutive artist he has made fine progress un- 
der the guidance of Leopold Auer, who sat 
in one of the boxes with his famous pupil, 
Toscha Seidel, and listened to Mr. Bur- 
leigh’s playing intently. He played the 
Handel Sonata very musically, the Bach 
air with rare continence. The Bourrée was 
not so’ well done. 

In his own music he had a complete 
success. First we heard the Second Con- 
certo. Mr. Burleigh has written it in In- 
dian style, without the use of any tribal 
melodies. His themes are full of Indian 
color, but they are better than real Indian 
themes, if we may be allowed this opinion. 
It is not only the themes which we must 
praise, but the treatment of them is finely 
managed. We have had our say on this 
concerto at the time of its publication in 
a special article in MusicaL America. Suf- 
fice it to record then that the work in per- 
formance bore out all our impressions of 
it from the printed page. 

His final group was devoted to eight of 
his shorter pieces. What lovely things 
they are! No composer of violin musie in 
this country, as we have repeatedly said 
in our reviews of Mr. Burleigh’s composi- 
tions, has written more poetically, more 
beautifully than he does in these ‘‘tales,’’ 
‘*fancies,’’ ‘‘poems’’ and ‘‘pictures,’’ as 
he calls them. They were all captivating, 
—‘Old Bruin’’ with its cumbersome, jolt- 
ing rhythm and ‘‘Hallowe’en’’ with its 
neat little canon. The audience made him 
repeat ‘‘Coloring,’’ one of the most tran- 
quil and restful melodies we know, ‘‘ At 
the Brookside’’ and ‘‘Hills,’’ the last- 
named being of the very best. At the 





_ ¢lose of the group he played three or four 


more of these works as encores, among 
them ‘‘The Village Dance.’’ Mr. Bur- 
leigh revealed a lovely tone and refinement 
in phrasing the sterling musicianship 
which one expects from so able a com- 
poser and a delightful and modest per- 
sonality. He ought to have a distinct fol- 
lowing as a concert-player in programs de- 
voted partly to his own and partly to 
other music. 

Francis Moore, who presided at the 
piano, deserves the highest praise for play- 
ing the piano parts—they are very im- 
portant in these Burleigh pieces. 

A. W. K. 








‘LOUIS CORNELL 


‘*He plays with technical brilliance, has 
a keen sense of tonal colorings and deep 
feeling.’’ 
Personal Representative 
J. Emmet Cade, 52 West 37th St., N. Y. 
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‘TO A CLOUD,’’ ‘‘The Birch-Tree’’ By Cecil worked out in double-stops, to be played con 

“Now York—Léndon: John Ghureh Go.) pi. S0Pdino. Professor Auer has dedicated the 

transcription to his pupil, Max Rosen, 

Glinka’s ‘‘Lark’’ which in Balakireff’s 
‘hands became a popular concert-piece for 
f piano, has fared as well in Professor Auer’s 
hands as a violin piece for coneert purposes. 
|The transcription is excellent in all details 
Mand will be played by many concert-violin- 
“lists before this season comes tc an end, we 
jare certain. 
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We have praised many of the songs of 
Cecil Burleigh. Last year he put forward) 
some issued by the house of Ditson that 
reached a very high standard. But in these 
two he surpasses himself. 


Cecil Burleigh is, indeed, a man who ap- 
preciates the poets of his native America. 
We have even found fault with him at times! 
for liking old John Greenleaf Whittier too 
well! But we admire his searching out} 
beautiful verses of the poets of this land 
and using them for his music. i 





* * * 


‘COME, BABE OF BETHLEHEM.’’ -By C. 
| Harold Lowden. ‘‘Make a Joyful Noise.’’ 
By C. Harold Lowden. (Philadelphia: Heidel- 
berg Press.) 

Nor > - ‘hria > se 

and what he chooses is in the main meritor-jii} For. the coming ~Ohristmas season Mr. 


: ; jLowden has written in ‘‘Come, Babe of 
ious. Mr. Burleigh is to be congratulated’) ae 3 
on his literary Sipetiniinaiionn: ck far asi Bethlehem’’ a new Christmas solo song for 


we can recall he has set no cheap nor mere-ii nea brid which has in it ie a 
tricious verses to music. fit ought to make it very popular. ft ee 
: sar ba , melodic and works up to the kind of climax 
To a Cloud’’ is William Cullen Bryant’s' \ 'that congregations enjoy, whether it is ex- 
lovely poem, a mood picture if ever there} * jactly new in conception or not. The text is 
was one. And it is reflected in a wondrous{"\/n) appropriate one by Edith Sanford Til- 
setting in G Flat major, 4/4 time, marked "otgon. 
softly; peacefully. It is a pianissimo rollin; |. Mr. Lowden’s ‘‘ Make a Joyful Noise’’ is 
rhythm, a pure melody individually turne: BX} n anthem for the same season of the year, 
in subtle and restrained harmonies. Th BM ot for mixed voices with organ accom- 
song is refinement itself. When we can sa:  ,animent. Like the song it is not difficult 
that about a composer we believe that wf 4 o perform, which should aid it in getting 
have, indeed, paid him a tribute. nany hearings this season. There is an in- 
And in the same key, the same meter,4{g-idental soprano solo in it that ought to 
also a slow moving song is ‘‘The Birch-. J work out very nicely, and the passage for 
Tree.’’ This time James Russell Lowell’: inaccompanied quartet is also to be especial- 
poem, and once more alluring musical pic-Miily commended. The anthem is dedicated to 
turing. Mr. Burleigh has breathed a melody@@fthe choir of Linden Baptist Church at Cam- 
here that is of his rarest creation, a melodyff Aden, N. J. 
that is as charming as anything we havefg 
met in months. And the manner in which 
he has treated it commands our whole-[ijj! (New York: G. Schirmer.) 
hearted respect and admiration. Both songspji} This is on the whole a setting of Elizabeth 
are dedicated to Atossa Burleigh, the com-f# Barrett Browning’s sonnet ‘‘Say o’er again 
poser’s wife. ‘‘To a Cloud’’ is for a high} 
voice, ‘‘The Birch-Tree’’ for a medium 
voice. . 








= 























* * * 
SONNET XXI. By James A. Bliss,.Op. 8,. No..1. 





The accompaniment 


“I HAVE A RENDEZVOUS WITH DEATH! cH ; perhays not the best kind of piano 


By Basil Horsfall. (New York: 


| og I vriting for a song accompaniment. The set- 
ee a a \j iting is for a high — . 
Pee Wits That the Groat War promneeal, aie oe sine Gy sient & (N 
; : : hia’: 4 y war oyce. ew 
has at last found proper expression in Mr. i\ York: G. Schirmer.) 


Horsfall’s setting of it as a song for low 
voice with piano accompaniment. Several 
settings have been attempted by various 
composers; not one of them has convinced 


us at all. This one does, for from the _ tou! 
opening verse Mr. Horsfall seems to get nor has an examination of the four that have 
under the Seeger poem and to build his arrived ™ our office, Interlude, ‘‘Joyance’’ 
music as its very foundation. ed ‘ —— me and —— — Pe 
These opening measures constitute a sort — ee a Pcs: 
of harmonic rather than melodic letvmotif, pe eight.’ thal woge conceived tn fhis “"aet 
on which the stanzas are set up. There is yo Bauer, none other, who 
. big wie pea g.. — ne Pages ty introduced Mr. Royce’s music a few seasons 
an the final Y ene with its punaiie ago by playing ¢: long, tircsomic aus Sate 
tremolo is strong and in the spirit of that ang a bit rie Sag en of Ping 
, ; ; : y him. Some o e doctors—that is the 
~~ yous ew — Rg gloves propane of. ae on our cay soetiegem 
: Fegan ie —spoke about the Royce compositions on this 
ag Andante mato, with ts snes umes ocanon at length told That he was the 
song that will last, we believe, long after pes of Pro wig hps te bed pai and ~~ 
the treaty of Paris is ratified by the Allied other reasons, all calculated, we imagine, to 
vy. t prove to us that Edward Royce’s music must 
and associated governments, be good. These briefer piano pieces now 
under discussion were, some of them, part of 





Hi} To hand have come Nos. IV, V, VI and 
' VIII of the much praised Mr. Royce’s group 
of piano pieces, called ‘‘A Set of Eight.’’ 
Where the other four are we are not aware; 





‘“PHE WALNUT TREE.’’ By Robert Schu- Josef Hoffmann’s famous patriotic outburst 
mann. Transcribed by Leopold Auer. ‘‘The of Americanism last winter when he ap- 
Lark.’’ By Glinka-Balakireff. Transcribed eared at Carnegie Hall and closed his all- 


vy Leopold Auer. (New York: Carl Fischer.) American program by playing an encore list 


of Chopin pieces. This only for contrast, 
of course! 

We have réad many new compositions in 
ten years; we have found many good ones, 
and very many bad ones. Mr Royce’s can 
be placed in neither class; they astound. us 
and cause us to feel that either we have 
been deluded these many years or we know 


Professor Auer as a transcriber for violin 
of famous compositions written originally 
for other instruments is quite as famous as 
he is as a violin master. These two new 
transcriptions reveal his distinguished abil- 
ity in this field. The lovely Schumann song, 
which to many is the loveliest of Schu- 
mann’s lieder, is set in G Major, finely 
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““T, A NIGHTINGALE.’’ 


nothing about music. That latter may even 
be the case. But we have from time to time 
had the assurance of persons of great ability 
and intelligence that it is not. A word about 
these pieces will suffice: Interlude,—a nice 
rather modernish Languido, in D Minor, 3/2 
time. It might have been written by any 
one of a hundred living composers, not one 
of them a notable. ‘‘Joyance’’: a stupid, 
Stravinskyish attempt. Unconvincing in its 
structure, as well as in its utterance. ‘‘... 
darkly’’: A Moderato maestoso, C Sharp 
Minor, % time. We suggest that its title be 
changed to ‘‘.. . dark-brownly,’’ for that 
is precisely the way it sounds. 
good piece, harmonically strained and un- 
distinguished in its theme. 

Mr. Royce’s father was a professor at 
Harvard, of philosophy, we believe. The son 
has professorial qualities, too. 


* * * 


‘‘ROMANCE IN B.’’ By. H. Alexander Matt- 
hews. (New York: G. Schirmer.) 


The Philadelphia organist and composer is 
better known by reason of his sacred and 
secular cantatas, his part-songs and many 
organ compositions, than because of his con- 
tributions to the literature of chamber mu- 
sic. This ‘‘Romance in B’’ is none the less 
welcome on that account. Written for vio- 
lin, ’eello, harp and organ (or piano) it is 
a finely conceived and developed composi- 
ticn, with all the freedom which its title may 
claim as an instrumental form. An Andante 
tranquille in which the solo string voices 
carry their melodies above a harmonic or- 
gan base and a flowing tide of harp arpeg- 
gios, is succeeded by a Poco meno mosso 
which in turn introduces the Allegro moder- 
ato, in which ’cello and violin join in a im- 
passioned climaxing duo before the move- 
ment reverts to its first tempo. The ‘‘Ro- 
mance’’ is well-devised, it has color, contrast 
and suave melodic interest: it sounds and 
listens well. And it is not too abstruse; 
hence will please the majority of those who 
cultivate home ensemble playing. 


* * * 


By Charles Wake- 
field Cadman, Op. 66, No. 2. (Boston—New 
by eis White-Smith Music Pub. 
0. 


Here is another charming Cadman song, 
comparatively light in substance, but char- 
acteristic of the gifted American. Its melody 
ought to make it a well-liked song before 
many months have passed, for it is facile, 
vocally ingratiating and we can confidently 


Chorale: a: 


predict that it will please audiences,—both 

those of the high and low brow. The poem 

is an excellent one by that very talented 

American litterateur, Frederick H. Martens. 

The song is dedicated to Harriet Story Mac- 

farlane and is issued in high and low keys. 
* * * 


A BALLAD. By Cecil Burleigh, Op. 26, No. 1 
‘*Break, Break, Break.’’ By Cecil Burleigh, 
Op. 47, No. 2. (Boston: Oliver Ditson Co.) 
Cecil Burleigh’s ‘‘A Ballad,’’ the first 

of a group of three piano pieces, is one 
of the strongest things he has done to date. 
It is in E Minor and more in the style of 
the Brahms than the Chopin ballads. Both 
in treatment and in material this composi- 
tion deserves to be singled out for especial 
praise; it is a serious and significant piece 
of composition, well designed for concert 
use. Here, pianists of our day is an op- 
portunity to play some American piano 
music that is worthy! There is a dedication 
to James Reistrup. 

In setting Tennyson’s famous ‘‘ Break, 
Break, Break’’ Mr. Burleigh has again done 
splendid work. He has sounded the guid- 
ing note of the song in a fine rhythmic 
figure in 6/4 time, and this figure is kept 
moving almost throughout the song. The 
voice part is richly managed, and the poem 
interpreted faithfully. High and low keys 
of the songs are published, the high key 
being the original key. 

+ * * 

‘“‘LA GITANINA.’’ By Francisco Di Nogero. 
(Boston—New York: Arthur P. Schmidt Co.) 
This new song by Sefior Di Nogero, com- 

poser of the wider sung ‘‘My Love is a 
Muleteer’’ is in many ways the best we 
have seen by him to date. It has a sub- 
title ‘‘From Roumanian Fields,’’ the poem 
by Emilie Frances Bauer telling of the 
desolation of Roumania. There are sadness 
and joy both in this song, a section of it 
being the wild dance of the gitanina, the 
first portion of the song serving as a prelude 
to it. The Roumanian gypsy of this song 
must be a Transylvanian one, we think, if 
the music which Sefior Di Nogero has writ- 
ten be taken as an index; for it has in it 
the Magyar cadences made familiar to the 
world by Liszt in his rhapsodies. 

The song was written for and is sung 
by Margaret Matzenauer, the famous Metro- 
politan Opera singer, and should be very ef- 
fective. The voice part is well handled, 
while the accompaniment is in every way 
more than adequate. It almost goes with- 
out saying that the song is for a mezzo 


voice. 
A. W. K. 
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Yvonne Lynska Is One Singer Who 
Has Not Found Strikes Unlucky 


Soprano of Opera Comique Sails For 
America To Give Recitals and 
Meets Her Future Husband While 
Dock Workers’ Strike Delays 

: Ship’s Sailing—Is Now American 

Citizen By Marriage—May Be 

| Accepted For Metropolitan Opera 


T HERE is one person in this country who 
doesn’t believe that strikes are un- 
lucky. In fact, Yvonne Lynska can prove 
that, from a personal standpoint they are 
a delightful institution. This is why she 


she thinks so: 
Last July Mlle. -Lynska prepared to sail 
a from Bordeaux for America, as she wished 
to give a series of recitals in this coun- 
try in aid of Serbian war orphans. The 
; young singer’s interest in Serbian needs 
had been aroused through her father, the 
Serbian’ Royal Consul at Lille. Through the 
strike of dock workers, the ship was de- 
layed in port for several days, and during 
=~ this time Mlle. Lynska met Captain James 
Ryan of the Coast Artillery Corps, United 
: States Army, sailing home and glad to re- 
i turn. The acquaintance, which had begun 
while the dock workers debated on resuming 
their work, ripened into friendship and— 
well, you know how it is with ocean voy- 
ages. When the ship docked in New York, 
Captain Ryan found orders to proceed to Lille, Mlle. Lynska managed to locate her 
Fortress Monroe, which just gave him time mother, and they went to Paris. The father 
to attend a wedding in which he and Mlle. had been held hostage by the Germans and 
Lynska were the principals. the family heard nothing from her until the 

Which is the reason that Yvonne Lynska end of the war. 


of the Opera Comique, Paris, approves of Wen Genneriateien Petes 








win ci isin as bes onder 8 omen) 


Asem 


Yvonne Lynska, Soprano of Opera Comique 


BA ste acnene REEDE MOIS Sha 


strikes. 

Which is also the reason why another After her arrival in Paris, Mlle. Lynska 
notable singer is added to the list.of those resumed her vocal studies with M. Paty of 
who call America ‘‘home.’’ the Opera, and completed in two years the 


Mile. Lynska’s life appears to have been work which, ordinarily, took five years. In 
one of those singled out for unusual ex- 1917, singing before a group of distin- 
periences, for her personal participation in guished artists, Mlle. Lynska was awarded 
war work would delight the soul of a nov- first prize at the Paris Conservatory of Music 


em elist. When the Germans first invaded France over 190 competitors. She was at once en- 
in 1914, Mile. Lynska was visiting friends gaged for the Opera Comique. 
at La Basse, near Lille, where her parents Shortly after this her mother’s health 


lived. One evening they were startled by broke down under the bombardment of 
hearing many automobiles rushing by, and Paris, and she was taken by Mlle. Lynska 
learned that they contained French troops to the South of France, where the latter 
that were being rushed to the defense of entered the American Red Cross, working 
Lille. Mile. Lynska started for Lille in her in the hospital for refugees conducted by 
car, but on the way began to meet refugees Dr. Lille Arnett of Cedar Falls, Iowa. In 
who told that the Germans were already four months the doctor and her young as- 
fighting in the streets of that city. As the sistant cared for more than seven hundred 
Germans were advancing rapidly, she was’ sick and wounded refugees, and during the 
forced to turn and flee, carrying in her car influenza epidemic they nursed more than 
many wounded French soldiers to the hos- seventy-five American officers and soldiers, 
pital. She drove to Rouen, carrying soidiers the military hospitals being overcrowded. 

on the way to their regiments, and took Her health broke down as a result of the 
refuge with relatives at the Chateau de Fors. hospital labors, but Mlle. Lynska’s energetic 
She lived at La Fors for ten months, serv- nature would not long allow her to remain 
ing in the canteen of the Seours Aux Bles- inactive, and after a brief rest she 
ses Militaire, and also caring for Belgian began a tour of the American camps, sing- 
refugees. Ten months after her flight from ing for our soldiers throughout the camps 
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ON OCTOBER I5TH, 1919 


YVETTE CUILBERT 


OPENED IN NEW YORK 


A SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 


(LYRIC AND DRAMATIC: 
All Classes conducted in English | 


For further particulars, Miss Mabel! Poillon, 
Secretary to Madame Guilbert, Hotel Majestic, 
Ne. York, 72nd Street & Central Park West 

















CINCIN NATI CON SERVATORY OF MUSIC 


All Departments of the Conservatory are o i 
pen throughout the year. Instructs, trains and 
educates after the best methods. The faculty oumbers leading Musicians and Artists of today. 
acl e most completely equipped buildings devoted to music in America. Day and resident 
udents may enter at any time. Send for illustrated Catalogue. 


MASTER VIOLIN CLASS this season under EUGENE YSAYE. 
MISS BERTHA BAUR, Highland Ave., Oak St. and Burnet Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


- EDITH KINGMAN | 
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of France. Later, at Bordeaux, she sang at OHIOANS HAIL McCORMACK 
benefits arranged for the Serbian orphans, 
yd ne decided to extend her work to menor welcomed By Vast Audience in 
Several months after her arrival in Ameri- Cleveland 
ca were spent with her husband at Fortress | (COQLUMBUS, OHIO, Oct. 23.—John Me- 
Monroe, until, the latter, was demobilized “Cormack drew a capacity house on his re 
is now being arranged for the plucky young cent appearance in Memorial Hall at the 
soprano, whose heroic war work and beau- opening concert of the Women’s Musie Club, 
oar = have already aroused the liveliest seats having to be placed upon the stage 
interest. ' ail he Fi ‘ef 
tii bith eee He eS ee! 
this week, and while no announcement is allow several hundred standees. The pro- 
made, it is expected that the young French gram was delivered with Mr. MecCormack’s 
soprano may be an addition to the Gatti- accustomed artistry and was vigorously ap- 


Casazza forces next year. plauded by the vast audience. Winston 
_The songs which she has prepared for re- Wijkinson, violinist, who made his first ap- 
cital cover a wide field, including some old pearance in Columbus, was also well re- 


French songs that have not been presented ¢eived. Edwin Schneider was accompanist 
here, together with the more interest- fo, both artists. 





ing modern compositions of English and Maurice La Farge, pianist and coach, who 
American composers. is at present associated with his former 
May STANLEY. pupil, Margaret Parry Hast, is having a 





most successful season. Margaret Melville 
HELEN JEFFREY IN RECITAL Liszniewska, pianist, who toured America 
just before the entry of this country into 
the war, will soon return to the United 
Young Violinist Plays Admirably in States, and although she will make her 

Aeolian Hall headquarters in Cincinnati, she will come 
twice a week to Columbus to teach in the 
studio of Ella May Smith. 

The first rehearsal of the Columbus Chor- 
al Society, Samuel Richard Gaines, con- 
ductor, took place on the evening of Oct. 
15 in Robins Hall. The organization will 
give Handel’s ‘‘The Messiah,’’ at Christ- 
mas, and some of the other large choral 
works later in the season. 

ELuA May SMITH. 





Helen Jeffrey, a comely young violinist, 
gave a recital at Aeolian Hall, Thursday 
afternoon of last week. Her program was 
ambitious, ranging from a sonata in E Ma- 
jor, of Bach, to Lalo’s ‘‘Spanish Sym- 
phony,’’ Chausson’s ‘‘Poéme’’ and some 
short pieces by Gardner, Kreisler, d’Am- 
brosio and Kneisel. 

Miss Jeffrey is a pupil of the last-named 
and displayed last week certain commend- 





able qualities, notably a sincere and con- 
scientious attitude. She is not without grasp Evelins Parnell to Ging in Maly 
of technical accomplishment, but her tone In the vanguard of young singers seek- 


is scarcely of even beauty and her playing ing European opportunities available with 

lacks the distinction of eloquence. The au- the gradual disappearance of war-time con- 

dience displayed an amicable disposition. A ditions is Evelina Parnell, late of the Chi- 

word of praise must be spoken for the ac- cago Opera forces. This young soprano has 

companiments of Francis Moore. gone to Italy again after a stay of four 
EL F. P. years in this country. 
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for CONTENTMENT 


Put the CONOVER to any test. 
You will find it ADEQUATE. It has 
volume of tone for the professional. 
purity of tone for the student, and 
mellowness of tone for the home-maker. 


And it has beauty of case design and staunch- 
ness of construction commensurate with its 
beauty of tone, for it is the finest piano made by 


Sfrt C atalog 
gladly mailed . 
on request The World's Greatest Piano Makers : Chicago 
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OMAHA WELCOMES 
CAMPANINI ARTISTS 


Raisa, Destinn, Dolci, Bonci 


and Baklanoff, Stars in 
Two Operas 


OMAHA, NEB., Oct. 22.—The long-anti- 
cipated engagement of the Chicago Opera 


‘has passed into history. On Monday even- 


ing a magnificent production of ‘‘Aida’’ 





Introducing 


Senorita 


Josie 
Pujol 


Cuban 


Violiniste 


(who will not give a 
New York Recital 


until next season) 


Exclusive direction 


Walter Anderson 


62 West 45 
New York 





was given—probably the best ever seen and 
heard in this city. Interest centered in the 
appearance of Rosa Raisa as Aida and A\l- 
essandro Dolci as Rhadames—interest which, 
in both cases, was more than justified. Not 
only in her exquisite singing but also in 
acting and costuming, did Raisa rouse in- 
tense enthusiasm. Dolci was in splendid 
voice and did full justice to the reputation 
for vocal and histrionic excellence which 
had preceded him. The illness which pre- 
vented Sophie Braslau from singing the 
réle of Amneris was a source of disappoint- 
ment though Lillian Eubank filled the part 
with distinct success. The parts of the 
King, Ramfis, Amonasro, the Priestess and 
the Messenger were sung by Arimondi, Laz- 
zari, Rimini, Emma Noe and Oliviero. The 
ballet, under the direction of Pavley and 
Oukrainsky, with incidental dances by Lud- 
mila, was a brilliant feature. Owing to the 
illness of Cleofonte Campanini the opera 
was conducted by Teofilo De Angelis. 

Yesterday evening the ‘‘Masked Ball’’ 
was heard, for the first time in this city. 
As on the preceding evening the perform- 
ance was on a magnificent scale in respect, 
not only to major parts, but also as to cho- 
rus, orchestra, settings and even costuming. 
No detail seems too slight for considera- 
tion with this organization. On this oc- 
casion Emmy Destinn (as her name appear- 
ed on the program) was the particular star 
around whom the others revolved in the 
interest of the local public. She sang 
Amelia exquisitely and, in rare moments, 
with most delicate pianissimo. 

Artistic as was Destinnovas work, how- 
ever, approval was meted out in enthusiastic 
share to Bonci who, as Riccardo, was music- 
ally and histrionically convincing. Bak- 
lanoff as Renato was accorded an ovation; 
Lillian Eubank sustained the part of Ulrico 
in satisfying manner. Her opulent voice, 
besides being beautiful in solo parts, bal- 
anced well in ensemble numbers; Oscar, in 
the person of Myrna Sharlow, quite took 
the house by storm. The lesser parts were 
admirably sustained by Defrere, Arimondi, 
Nicolay, Oliviero and Derman. De Angelis 
again conducted. Rarely are such audiences 
seen in Omaha as assembled both evenings. 
The Municipal Auditorium was filled to cap- 
acity and the auditors were enthusiastic 
to a degree. In fact, the performances 
were frequently interrupted by’ demonstra- 
tions. R. kn W. 





John Finnegan To Give Aeolian Recital 


John Finnegan, tenor soloist at St. Pat- 
rick ’s Cathedral, New York, is in the midst 
of a long list of concert appearances. 
Among recent engagements where he scored 
a distinct success, was Bridgeport, Conn., 
where he was heard as soloist with the 
Paulist Choiristers, on the evening of Oct. 
28. Mr. Finnegan will appear at Aeolian 
Hall on Nov. 6. 





CLAUDE 


Appointment by mail 





CUNNINGHAM 


CONCERT BARITONE 
AND TEACHER OF SINGING 


122 East 37th Street, New York 
Telephone Vanderbilt 7758 








GREAT SUCCESS FOR ARTISTS. 


HARRY CUMPSON IS 
HEARD AT AEOLIAN 


Young Pianist Pleases His 
Audience In Program 


Including Two Sonatas 


Harry Cumpson, pianist, who has been 
heard before in New York, gave a recital 
on Saturday afternoon to a good-sized and 
interested audience. Mr. Cumpson’s play- 
ing of the Mozart Sonata in F Major may 
be described as correct but uninteresting, 
and his interpretation of the Liszt B Minor 
Sonata (‘‘war-horse’’ of..the piano pro- 
gram, and for some, reason, Heaven knows 
why, beloved of the debutante), indicated 
plainly that it was not yet for him. His 
passage work was occasionally extremely 
good, but the scope of the thing, the log- 
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ical interpretations of its tremendous cli- 
maxes all, appeared as yet beyond this 
player’s efforts. 

Much more pleasing was the second half 
of the program. Three delicate little 
trifles by Palmgren, well and daintily 
played, followed on three Rachmaninoff 
Preludes in which not only was the ped- 
alling much better than it had been be- 
fore, but the player delivered himself on 
occasion of a really good tone. Two Mos- 
cowski Etudes finished the program. The 
last was played with much brilliance, and 
the three. encores conceded his admirers 
by the pianist were two Chopin Etudes, 
that one in thirds, and an Impromptu. 
The last two showed especially good finger 
work. C. P. 





WICHITA, KAN.—At the last meeting 
of the Saturday Afternoon Club at the 
home of the president, Mrs. L. W. Clapp, 
a program was. given by Mrs. S. P. Wal- 
lingford, Justina Regier, Katherine How- 
ard and Justina Regier.’ 
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What the Mayor of New York wrote to 


Riccardo 


Stracciari 


the World’s Renowned Grand Opera Baritone 


City or New Yorx 


Orrice or tHe Mavor 


i= 
cs J 
October 15, 1919 K re 
Dear Mr. Stracciari: 
E I write to express to you 
my heartfelt thanke for the splendid service 
which you ren¢ered and which assisted so much 
to make the Mayor Hylan's People's Concerts the 
pronoenced.success they have proved'to be. From 
many people, young and old, ricoh and poor, I re- 
ceive expressfons of the immense pleasure they 
= have derived from attending these concerts. To : 
2 be able to give our citizens of all classes this 
great benefit and enjoyment has been my aim, which 
: I feel has been made possible by your fine spirit 
e of cooperation and the contribution of your great 
: talents. Be assured of my deep appreciation and 
5 best wishes. 
2] Sincerely yours, 
eB Mayo 
: Ur Riccardo Stracciari 
a a Bag St. 


New York 




















Portland, Me., October 8th, 1919 
Sergei Klibansky 
212 W. 59th St., New York City | . 
‘Lotta Madden and Ruth Pearcy great success in Verdi’s Requiem. They sang with 
beautiful tone, splendid style and musicianship. ‘‘Agnus Dei’’ perfectly rendered, it 
sounded as one voice.”’ | 


Cordially, 
W. R. CHAPMAN, 
Director Maine Festivals 


KLIBANSKY STUDIO, 212 W. 59th St., New York City 


Public Recital of Klibansky Pupils November 10th, West Side Y. M. C. A. Auditorium, 318 W. 67th Street 


FROM KLIBANSKY STUDIO 
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ELIAS 


BREESKIN 


Russian Violinist 


Comments on 
WASHINGTON RECITAL 
October 19th 


‘He has broad style and a beautiful tone 
with technie sufficient always. He approach- 
es his art without affectation. His is a mas- 
terly attack in its surety. In the Nocturne, 
D major, by Chopin Wilhelmj, he displayed 
wonderful phrasing and tonal beauty. The 
Concerto, Op. 26 by Max Bruch, dedicated 
to Joachim and considered a major work 
in this form of composition was fully with- 
in the grasp of Mr. Breeskin,. The concerto 
has powerful themes wonderfully worked 
out.’’ 


‘‘Elias Breeskin captivated a very appre- 
ciative audience yesterday afternoon. The 
young virtuoso demonstrated his right to a 
place among violin masters of the present 
day. Mr. Breeskin was at his best in the 
rapid tonal embroideries of Sinding’s suite. 
The Norwegian composer’s colorful meas- 
ures received adequate interpretation at the 
hands of Breeskin, who played with verve 
through this and other numbers. Especi- 
ally pleasing was the young Russian in bril- 
liant harmonic work.’ His playing of en- 
tire melodies in ‘harmonies showed his audi- 
tors how wonderfully sweet and pleasing 
these may be when wafted from the bow of 
a master.’’ 


BREESKIN DELIGHTS AT VIOLIN 
CONCERT 


“Mr. Breeskin plays with good tone, bril- 
liant technic and musicianly feeling. His 
performance of the difficult Bruch concerto, 
Opus 26, was a worthy one. His harmonics 
and his tone throughout were beautiful. 
The Chopin Nocturne in D major was play- 
ed with poetic feeling: and the double stops 
and harmonics were wonderfully well done, 


as was the very difficult Humoresque by Tor © 


Aulin, a particularly interesting and un- 
hackneyed number. After the last number 
Mr. Breeskin was recalled many times.’’ 


YOUNG VIOLINIST CAPTURES 
AUDIENCE 


‘This young player is the classicist in 
type rather than the temperamental artist. 
‘18 tone is most beautiful, with a plain- 
five quality that makes his melodious pas- 
Sages very appealing. And he has excel- 
lent technical facility. A large nobility of 
xpression characterized the Introduction of 
the Bruch concerto, and the ‘‘Presto’’ of 
the Sinding ‘‘Suite’’ brought forth ‘bravos’ 
for its facility and excellent articulation, ’’ 

Chicago Tribune 


Stieff Piano 


Management: DANIEL MAYER 
Aeolian Hall, New York 





Philip Gordon To Appear In New York 
Recital 

Philip Gordon, the American pianist, has 
just returned from Montreal, where he has 
been practicing and preparing his program 
for his coming recital at Carnegie Hall, N. 
Y. Mr. Gordon: will give a joint recital at 
Carbondale, Pa., on Oct. 20, with Lenora 
Sparkes. His first New York appearance 
will be at a benefit concert at Carnegie Hall 
on Oct. 26, given by the American War 
Veterans. 





Vito Returns From Bracale Tour 


Theodore Kittay Vito, the tenor, has re- 
turned from a successful operatic tour as 
a member of the Bracale Opera forces 
through Porto Rico, Venezuela and Peru. 
Mr. Vito sang a number of times as Pinker- 
ton in ‘*Madama Butterfly,’’ with Mme. 
Miura, the Japanese prima donna, in the 
title role. He also appeared in other operas 
and was acclaimed as an artist of distinc- 
tion by the critics and the public. 





Pietro Yon Captures Dallas 


DALLAS, Tex., Oct. 23.—Under the aus- 
pices of the Texas chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists and the Music Teachers’ 
Association, Pietro A. Yon, organist, gave 
recently an organ recital at the City Temple. 
Mr. Yon was greeted by a large audience. 
A number of his own compositions which 
figured on the program, were greatly ap- 


plauded. 
C. E. B. 


SWEDISH SINGING 
SOCIETY PLEASES 


Ole. Windingstad and Greta 
Torpadie Win Regard As 


Soloists 


The Svea Singing Society gave its 25th 
anniversary concert on Saturday evening, 
Oct. 25, in Aeolian Hall, when it pre- 
sented as soloists Greta Torpadie, soprano 
and Joel Mossberg, baritone. Ole Win- 
dingstad, conductor of the chorus, also 
led what was called the ‘‘ string section of 
the Scandinavian Symphony Orchestra’’ to 
assist in the program. 

Miss Torpadie and Mr. Windingstad 
were easily the stars of the occasion. At 
every appearance Miss Torpadie adds to 
her artistic stature, singing with greater 
and greater resource. A finer delivery of 
the Swedish art-songs than hers on this 
occasion we do not expect to hear. Al- 
nacs’s. ‘‘Lykken mellem,’’ a remarkable 
song, and Sibelius’s ‘‘Ingalill’’ were the 
most interesting and in the Sibelius song 
Miss Torpadie reached heights hitherto 
only scaled by a Fremstad or a Culp. She 
was encored and sang a folksong as an 
encore delightfully. Later she sang an 
entire group of Swedish folksongs charm- 
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‘Miss Mildred Graham, Soprano, with a 
lovely lyric voice and one which bespoke 
extreme cultivation, sang-an aria from ‘Car- 
men’ with’ fine. dramatic style and: skill 
in shading and contrasting phrases.""” 


‘‘In a group of songs, ‘By the Waters. of 
Minnetonka’ was an exquisite offering while 
the delicacy in her command of pianissimo 
singing was effectively disclosed in ‘The 
Spirit Flower’ and ‘Morning’ by Oley Speaks 
was stirringly dramatic and unusual in style. 


Recalled, Miss Graham sang as a tribute 
to the Chorus, ‘The Last of Summer’ in 
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tee SCORES | 
with the Orpheus Club of Buffalo 


JOHN LUND, Director 


At the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Orpheus Club of Buffalo MISS GRAHAM, 
| scored a distinct success and was immediately re-engaged for April 12, 1920. 


The Press was unanimous in praise of her singing. 


Personal Representative 
GEORGE WARREN REARDON 


Tel. Residence 1180 Audubon 
Private 4168 
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which the beauty and sweetness of her lyric 
notes, clear as crystal won her a flattering 
tribute.’’ 

—Buffalo Courier, October 7, 1919. 


**Her voice is of great beauty, of large 
compass and volume, and admirably control- 
led. It has a clarity that is never darken- 
ed and her tones glow with color. Her work 
was especially admirable in her songs, in 
which she secured a wide variety of contrasts 
and to which she gave an effortless, suave 
delivery that was altogether charming.’’ 


—Buffalo Express, October 7th. 
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‘‘The building rang with repeated bursts 
of applause. Fontrese is of the type of 
beauty which may well be called majestic 
and somehow her superb mezzo voice is 


akin to her personality and her beauty. She 
wore what seems to be her favorite cos- 
tume, dark blue and black and wore magni- 
ficent sables. Her: voice is rich, a voice 
which is a revelation. of glowing, rounded 
tones, a voice powerful, yet sympathetic, 
of magnificent range, yet absolutely true. 
The upper tones have all the soprano’s sil- 
ver purity while her deep tones fairly throb 
with richness.’’ 

—Bangor Commercial, Oct. 4, 1919. 


MARGUERITE FONTRESE 


TRIUMPHS AT MAINE. FESTIVALS, BANGOR AND PORTLAND 


MEZZO SOPRANO 









‘‘MARGUERITE FONTRESE, is evident- 
ly in possession of an unusual repertoire. 
She responded to many encores and sang 
numbers of wide range in style. She has a 
voice: of unusual power. There is richness 
in the low notes and brilliant passages and 
several of her selections show as she reaches 
the higher notes, an unusual range. 

—Bangor Daily Commercial, Oct. 6, 1919. 


‘*Miss Fontrese has a voice of much 
beauty and power. Her numbers were an 
aria from ‘‘Le Prophete’’ of Meyerbeer and 
the Donizetti ‘Brindisi’ with several en- 
cores.’* A 

—Portland Daily Press, Oct. 9, 1919. 
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ingly and again had a brilliant success 
with her hearers. 

From his small chorus of some 24 men 
Mr. Windingstad obtained admirable re- 
sults. They sang songs of Stenhammar, 
Brolen, Lindblad, Peterson-Berger and 
Palmgren, Mr. Windingstad’s material in 
this chorus is not notable; the voices are 
average ones in quality. But he has weld- 
ed them into a‘unit, so that they sing with 
good tone, and their attacks are excellent. 
In pianissimo work their singing is enjoy- 
able. A few first tenors with pinched and 
strident voices marred their singing in 
forte. 

Mr. Windingstad had a fine reception 
from the audience, both for his conduct- 
ing of ths choral pieces and of the or- 
chestra. The latter in Grieg’s admirable 
‘*Holberg Suite’’ and Hallen’s ‘‘ Afton- 
skymning.’’ These he conducted from 
memory, as he also did the choral num- 
bers, and again revealed distinguished 
ability. He is a conductor of fine gifts. 
It is a pity that the orchestra was not 
made up of better players; to cite one 
instance, the first ’cellist who had a few 
solo measures to play in the Grieg, produc- 
ed some of the scratchiest sounds we have 
heard from a stringed instrument in pub- 
lic in a long time. 

In songs of Hallen, Larsson, Kdling, 
Backer-Groéndahl, Elling, Peterson-Berger 
and Lindblad, Mr. Mossberg was heartily 
applauded. He has a good baritone voice, 
but his method is explosive, his style un- 
interesting and his rhythm rubatissimo. 
Harold Spencer played the accompaniments 
for the. singers with much facility, but 
frequently with too much tone. He had 
hard time following Mr. Mossberg, whose 
regard for the number of beats in a meas- 
ure seems to be entirely arbitrary. 

A. W. K. 
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BRIDGEPORT, CONN. — Bridgeport’s 
first community orchestra is at work on 
Haydn’s Second Symphony and will shortly 
give a public concert. 

* * * 


LEXINGTON, KY.—Albert d’Schu Ha- 
berstro, bass, was recently heard in recital 
at the Lexington College of Music. Leland 
Snoddy was accompanist. 

* * * 


PORTLAND, Ore.—At a banquet given 
by the National Hospital Association in 
the Arcadian Garden of the Multnomah Ho- 
tel, Ruth Agnew, soprano, sang solos. 

* * * 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—A _ recital of 
chamber music was given recently in the stu- 
dio of Enrico Barraja. Those taking part 
were Enrico Barraja, pianist, Elena Barra- 
ja, violinist, and J. Barraja-lFrauenfelder, 
bass. 

* * * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Karl Klein of New 
York, a pupil of Ysaye and the Leipsic Con- 
servatory, has been engage das violin in- 
structor at the Sacred Heart Convent. Mr. 
Klein is also planning the organization of 
an orchestra at the convent. 

* * * 


MARTINS FERRY, OHIO.—The Lecture 
Recital Club held a meeting recently in the 
Board of Trade rooms. A musical program 
was offered by Eileen Huggan, violinist, 
Frank Seals, harpist, Mildred Whitley, con- 
tralto and Mrs. Edith Ery Mellor. 


* * * 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Rev. Harwood 
B. Catlin, of New Hampshire, who will leave 
in January to engage in missionary work in 
South Africa, was recently the guest of Oli- 
vet church where a musicale was given in 
his honor. Mr. Catlin is a proficient violin- 
ist. 

* * * 

GREENVILLE, 8. C.—Lennie Lusby, vio- 
linist and Martha Dickinson, pianist, gave 
the first of a series of faculty concerts at 
Greenville Woman’s College Oct. 13. Mrs. J. 
Osear Miller accompanied Miss Lusby, and 
G. H. Schaefer. played orchestral parts on 


second piano. 
* *# * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Harmon Stuart Swart 
played a group of piano numbers at the 
meeting of the Albany Community Churus 
recently at which 1,200 persons sang popu- 
lar songs under the leadership of Elmer 


Tidmarsh. Mrs. James S. Kittell is ac- 
companist. 
* * - 
HARTFORD, CONN.—The — quarterly 


meeting of the Connecticut Music Teach- 
ers’ Association was held in the Center 
Church Parish House Oct. 1. Effa Ellis Per- 
field, author of the Psycho-Pedagogical Mu- 
sic Course for Teachers and Mothers, was 


the speaker. 
” ~ 2 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—For the benefit 
of the Chaminade Choral Club and the Tues- 
day Musical Club, a concert was given re- 
cently by Mathilda Reuter, soprano and Ju- 
lian Paul Blitz, ’cellist. The concert was 
under the “direction of Kathleen Blair 
Clarke and songs by her were featured by 
Miss Reuter. . 
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NEW HAVEN, CONN.—The Plymouth 
Church Choir of forty voices under the di- 
rection of George Chadwick Stock, sang 
Bruno Huhn’s setting of Henley’s poem, 
‘‘Inviectus’’ a favorite of the late Theodore 
Roosevelt, at the Roosevelt Memorial Ser- 
vices held in Woolsey Hall on the evening 
of Oct. 12. 


* * * 


NEW HAVEN, CONN.—Yale College 
sent three representatives to the 150th an- 
niversary of the chartering of Dartmouth 
College at Hanover, N. H., which took place 
on Oct. 17 to 20. One of the three dele- 
gates from Yale was Henry B. Jepson, the 
university organist and a member of the 
Yale School of Music Faculty. 


* * * 


PORTLAND, Ore.—The Triole singers 
have reorganized for the winter. Helen 
D. Petsch is president, Blanche Macauley, 
secretary and treasurer, Elizabeth McDon- 
ald accompanist, and W. H. Boyer, condue- 
tor. The club is composed of grade tea- 
chers. Some interesting uumbers have 
been selected by the music committee. 


* * * 


LEBANON, N. H.—Pupils of the Wilder 
School of Music of Burlington, Vt., gave a 
concert at the Methodist Episcopal Church 
on the evening of Oct. 20. The program was 
offered by Bessie Johnson, Rose I. McCar- 
ry, Genevieve H. Gale, Kathleen V. Stay, 
Thelma Clark, Marjorie C. Morse, E. Flor- 
ence Patch, Hazel Flanders and Sadie Sto- 
volsky. 


* * * 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—Edwin M. 
Steckel, organist and choirmaster at the 
First Presbyterian Church, has been engaged 
by the Masonic Consistory at Wheeling, W. 
Va., to play the organ during their Fall Re- 
union. Belford Cheadie, baritone, who re- 
cently came to Huntington, has been engaged 
as soloist at the Fifth Avenue Baptist 
Church. 


* * * 


NEW HAVEN, CONN.—At the Memor- 
ial Concert given on Oct. 17 at Grace Meth- 
odist Church, the program was offered by 
Professor Banks, organist; Richard Jones, 
soprano; Lillian Skinner, Mr. Morton, Mr. 
Jones, H. B. Crowsby, Clarence Abbott, ten- 
ors; Mr. Buwell, Frank S. Hamilton, bari- 
tones and Mr. Caldwell and Charles Kassel, 
basses. 


* * * 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Under the aus- 
picies of the Community and Civic Center 
of the public schools, public organ recitals 
have been inaugurated with Edith Bs, 
Athey as organist. Marie B. Culp, contral- 
to, and Oliver-Mellum, tenor, have been 
heard as soloists at these recitals, which 
are being held on Tuesday evenings at the 
Central High School Auditorium. 


* * * 


FITCHBURG, MASS.—Under the direc- 
tion of Herbert C. Peabody, Mendelssohn’s 
motet, ‘‘Hear My Prayer,’’ was given re- 
cently at Christ Episcopal Church. Mrs. 
Edith Congram Cole, soprano, was assist- 
ing soloist. Albert Stanley Heald, organist’ 
and choirmaster at Pilgrims’ Congregational 
Church, gave an organ recital recently, as- 
sisted by Fred Pope, baritone, of Boston. 
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ALBANY, N. Y.—A musical entertain- 
ment was given recently at St. Andrew’s 
Chureh under the direction ‘of Frederick 
Bowen Hailes. Those appearing were, El- 
vira Lisk and Mrs. Walter L. Hutchins, so- 
pranos; Mrs. W. D. K. Wright, contralto; 
Anderson Fivey, baritone; Arline Dugan, 
pianist. The accompanists were Mrs. Harry 
Irving, Arline Dugan and Frederick Bowen 
Hailes. 

o * * 


BURLINGTON, VT.—Pupils of the Wild- 
er School of Music were heard in concert 
on Oct. 16. Besides Mr. and Mrs. Wilder, 
those taking part were Blanche Z. Barnes, 
Caley 8. Casavant, Gladys A. Cantlin, Lilian 
V. Alpert, Florence M. Irish, Rosella Ville- 
maire, Lucy Hope, Irene O. Brien, Isabelle 
Burnap, Grace A. Fiske, Odette Desmarest, 
Dorothy Carlin, Thelma Clark and Margaret 
George. 

* * * 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Miss Taylor, who 
succeeds Wilma Waggoner Fischer as head 
of the Conservatory of Music of the Pacific 
University at Forest Grove, Oregon, has 
been teaching in Eastern colleges for six 
years. .The violin department of the con- 
servatory is under William Wallace Graham, 
aud the voice, under Virginia Spencer Hutch- 
inson. The classes are larger than they 
have been for years. 

+ * * 


JOHNSTOWN, Pa., The Stellar Male 
Quartet appeared at Cambria Theater Oct. 
20, under the auspices of Rothert Com- 
pany of this city. Each member of the 
quartet appeared in solo numbers, Reed 
Miller singing Mendelssohn’s ‘‘If With 
All Your Hearts,’’ from Elijah,’’ Andrea 
Sarto, baritone, sang the ‘‘Prologue’’ 
from ‘‘Pagliacci’’ and Norman Arnold and 
Tom Daniels, also sang solo numbers. 
Thomas Grisselle was accompanist. | 

* * * 


PORTLAND, ORE.—The following is the 
personnel of the Crescendo club for the com- 
ing season: Mrs. George W. Joseph, presi- 
dent; Mesdames D. C. Bogart, Edward 
Hirstel, Robert F. Clarke, L. E. Cable, Mau- 
rice R. Madson, Ethel Freiman, D. L. 
Blodgett, C. C. Hall, J. H. Gallagher, Theo- 
dore Osmond, C. E. Waite, B. E. Haney, 
Glenn Foulkes, W. H. Dedman, R. H. Tor- 
rey and R. B. Runyon. Mrs. Florence Jack- 
son Youney is accompanist. Mrs. Rose Cour- 
son-Reed is director. 

* * * 


HINGHAM, MASS.—Charlotte Williams 
Hills, soprano, and George E. Hills, tenor, 
recently gave a song recital in Loring Hall 
for the benefit of the Hingham Bed in the 


American Memorial Hospital at Rheims, 
France. Mrs. Hills. sang an aria from 
Bizet ’s ‘‘ Les Pecheurs de Perles’’ and songs 
by Burleigh, Richardson, Cecil Forsyth, 
Clutsam, and Carpenter. Mr. Hills’s songs 
were by Densmore, Buzzi-Peccia, Cecil For- 
syth, Rogers, Aylward and William Arms 
Fisher. Mr. and Mrs. Hills were also heard 
in duets at the opening and close of the 


program. 


* * * 


PORTLAND, Ore.—Helen and Jean Har- 
per, violinist and pianist, have gone on a 
concert trip to Eastern Oregon. William 
Mansell Winder, organist and director of 
the Wilbur Methodist church has out- 
lined an attractive music program for the 
fall and winter. He will be ably support- 
ed by a quartet composed of Harriet Leach, 
soprano; Florence Leach, contralto; E. A. 
Morgan, tenor A. E. Davidson, baritone; 
and a quartet of male voices, Fred §. 
Pierce, first tenor; E. A. Morgan, second 
tenor; 8S. A. Patterson, first bass; and A. 
E. Davidson second bass 


* * * 


FITCHBURG, MASS.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Fitchburg Choral Society was 
held in Crocker Chapel on Oct. 16. Conductor 
Nelson P. Coffin outlined the membership 
plans for the coming season. The following 
Board of Directors was elected: Carric 
Jobes, Mrs. Fred A. Young, Mrs. Richard 
B. Lyon, Mrs. Cornelius Duggan, Elizabeth 
D. Perry, William R. Rankin, George S. 
Webster, Myrton A. Cutler, Leon 8S. Field, 
Dr. Charles T. MeMurray, J. Milton Hub- 
bard and H. F. Bingham. At a subsequent 
meeting of the directors the following offi- 
cers were elected: President, Herbert I. Wal- 
lace; Vice-President, George V. Upton; Sec- 
retary, Mrs. Ralph H. Fales; Treasurer, G. 
Burton Lord; Librarian, Fred L. Wallace. 


* * * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Indilan and Negro mu- 
sic was featured at the opening meeting of 
the Monday Musical Club, with Lydia F. 
Stevens playing three numbers by Harvey 
Worthington Loomis, who passed years 
among the Indians harmonizing their tribal 
melodies. The vocal program was arrangeu 
by Mrs. Wendell M. Milks and the instru- 
mental by Florence Page, the following 
being heard in solos: Mrs. Horatio 8. Bel- 
lows, Mrs. Burt R. Richards and Mrs. Louis 
Preston of New York, contraltos; Mrs. Wen- 
dell M. Milks, soprano; Mary Whitfield, 
Mrs. James H. Hendrie and Jeannette Van- 
derheyden, pianists, and Mrs. Peter Schmidt, 
violinist. The accompanists were Mrs. 
George D. Elwell and Esther D. Kenneston. 





RUSSIAN OPERA ENDS 
ITS SEASON IN TOKIO 


‘*Boris Godunoff’’ Final Offering of the 
Visitors—Deplore Lack of 
Suitable Theater 


TOKIO, JAPAN, Sept. 16.—With the 
performance of ‘‘ Boris Godunoff’’ the sea- 
son of the Russian Opera Company in To- 
kio came to an end and a fresh season 
opened at the Gaiety Theater in Yokaho- 
ma on Sept. 16, running for eight days. 
Besides ‘‘ Aida,’’ ‘‘La Traviata,’’ ‘‘Car- 
men’’ and ‘‘Faust,’’ the répertoire in- 
cluded ‘‘Tosea,’’ ‘‘ Lakme,’’ ‘‘ Rigoletto,’ 
‘*Cavalleria Rusticana’’ and ‘‘ Pagliacci.’’ 

The consensus of opinion of the Tokio 
opera goers regarding the work done by 
the Russian Opera Company seems to be 
that they hawe.-good cause to be satis- 
fied. Japan-Was given what we have been 
anxious to hear, overtures and selections 
from these operas having already been fa- 
miliar to many of the Japanese. 

The absence of any suitable opera houses 
for such performances was, however, 
keenly felt by the music lovers. 

The necessity of an opera house suit- 
able for a large ensemble and bigger au- 
dience at smaller prices seems to be press- 
ing, especially as operas are gaining favor 
among the common people as well as the 
younger generation of Japan. 

Gs. &. 








Paul Althouse Opens Fine Series in 
Denver 


DENVER. Oct. 14—The opening of A. M. 
Oberfelder’s subscription concert course last 
evening was made doubly notable because it 
inaugurated the finest series of artist recitals 
ever offered here at popular prices, and in- 
troduced to this public Paul Althouse, who, 
in the judgment of many of his hearers, 
possesses one of the greatest tenor voices 
heard here in years. Mr. Althouse made a 
profound impression both for his beautiful 
voice and because he expressed his song 


messages with intelligence and emotional 
warmth. His program was unhackneyed and 
musically worth-while. His operatic num- 
bers scored heavily. He sang ‘‘Celeste 
Aida’’ with organ accompaniment, and, as 
extra numbers, ‘‘La donna e mobile’’ and 
‘‘Vesta la Giubba.’’ He made Ward- 
Stephens’ ‘‘Christ in Flanders’’ a thrilling 
thing and, although it closed his program, 
the audience refused to leave until he had 
added another number. 

Lawrence Whipp accompanied Mr. Alt- 
house with his wonted skill at the piano, and 
appeared in two groups of solos for organ. 
Mr. Althouse and Mr. Whipp appeared at 
Boulder in a _ successful performance on 
Tuesday evening. +o. 0 





Celebrities All Over Country Unite in 
Congratulations to Nahan Franko 


Nahan Franko, New York conductor, 
who celebrated his golden jubilee with a 
concert at the Hippodrome on Oct. 19, in 
which half a dozen distinguished con- 
ductors took part, has been the recipiept 
of more than 200 telegrams from dis- 
tinguished persons all over the country. 
U. S. Senator G. M. Hitchcock wired 
from Washington that it was only the 
critical stage of the Treaty fight which 
prevented his personal attendance at the 
concert. Other messages of good will in- 
cluded telegrams from Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
Marcella Sembrich, Josef Stransky and the 
Flozaley Quartet members. 





Brooklyn Institute Opens Season With 
Russian Program 


The Brooklyn Institute opened its season, 
Oct. 15, with a concert by the Russian 
Cathedral Quartet, in the Music Hall of 
the Academy of Music. The Quartet gave 
a program entirely in Russian. The mem- 
bers of the quartet are Nicholas Wasilevsk, 


tenor; Nicholas Vasilieff, tenor; Nicholas 


Antonoff, baritone, and Michael Bataeff, 


basso. An audience made up of Institute 
members applauded the work of the 
quartet. A. = & 
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Ruth Ray To Make Recital Début in 
New York 


Ruth Ray, American violinist, born in 
Chicago and the only débutante from the 
studio of Professor Leopold Auer an- 
nounced for this season, will give her re- 
eital at Carnegie Hall on Tuesday evening, 
Nov. 4. Miss Ray will have as her accom- 
panist Coenraad V. Bos, who will be heard 
for the first time this season at this recital. 
Miss Ray’s program includes the Tartini 
Sonata in G@ Minor, Lalo’s Symphonie Es- 
pagnole, and pieces by Chopin, Auer, Grasse, 
Debussy, Moszkowski-Sarasate, Fibich and 
Wieniawski. 





Schumann-Heink Initiates the Season in 
Washington, D. C. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 17.—T. Ar- 
thur Smith opened the musical season in 
the National Capital with Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heirk in recital, on Oct. 17. The 
great contralto attracted a huge audience. 
No more enthusiastic welcome has ever 
been given a singer here. The group of five 
songs by Frank LaForge, who presided at 
the piano, struck so responsive a chord 
in the hearts of the people that two had 
to be repeated. Tee 





Mabel Corlew Smith Joins Ranks of 
Musicians in New York 


Mabe! Corlew Smith for many years a 
prominent soprano of Chicago has taken up 
her residence in New York permanently. 
Mrs. Smith repeated former successes re- 
cently when sh eagain appeared at the 
American Musie Festival in Lockport, 
N. Y. She is at present soprano soloist at 
the Plymouth Congregational Church, 


Brooklyn. 





Little Symphony Inaugurates the Season 
in Lancaster, Pa. 


LANCASTER, Pa., Oct. 18.—Lancaster’s 
musical season was opened in an auspicious 
manner Oct. 13 with a concert by the Little 
Symphony Orchestra, George Barrere, con- 
ductor. The concert was given as the first 
number of the Y. M. C. A. 

I. C. B. 





New Song Composer | 
of St. Louis Will” 
Present Work Soon 














Anne Stratton Miller, New American Song 


Composer—Photo by Mishkin « 
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A new song composer to-entér the ranks 


is Anne Stratton Miller of. St. Louis, fn 
private life Mrs. Robert . Gardner... Miller. 
Mrs. Miller, who is a Texan by bifth, :'was 
recently in New York on a visit ang: while 


here submitted some of her manuscripts to _ 
Harold. Flammer, the music publisher. ‘She. 


had not until this year decided “t6, attempt 
to publishher works, hut encouraged y 
many musicians in her acquaintance, she un: 
dertook to do so awhile in New York and 
was successful. Mr. Flammer accepted her 
setting of R. L.~ Stevenson’s ‘Boats of 
Mine,’’ which song is now in press and will 
be published within a few weeks. Mrs. Mil- 
ler was for a time affiliated. in St, Louis 
with the Morning Choral Club. 








Peculiar Rhythm Employed In | P 
Music of the Basque People 





Quintuple Combination Used In Their Ballads—Their Fondness for Sing- 
ing Extends Through All Classes — When Sarasate Played For the 


Northern Spaniards 








HE Basques, who inhabit in northern 
Spain the three provinces of Biscay, 
Alava and Guipuzeoa, have in their music 4 
feature which makes it as distinctly Basque 
as are their customs and institutions, In their 
ballads and dancing they employ the rhythm 
of quintuple combination known as the 
‘‘zortzico rhythm.’’ The word zortzico is 
derived from zortzi, meaning eight in Eus- 
karo, the language of the Basques, says a 
writer in the Chyistian Science Monitor. 
This word was applied to the rhythm, not, 
as some think, in respect to the music, but 
to the poetry of these people. Many at- 
tempts were made by Cherubini, Boiledieu, 
and other masters to put into use the amal- 
gamated rhythm. The use, however, of 
thythms which are not double and triple has 
been frowned upon and regarded as an ex- 


ee 


travagance. Had these celebrated composers 
known that the zortzico is so natural to 
the Basques that they not only sing ballads 
in this rhythm but also ‘perform dances with 
admirable lightness and exactness, its ac- 
ceptance in Europe might have been more 
successful. . 
This rhythm should not be taken to be 
the same as the 5-4. It is not the alterna- 
tive of a rhythm of three followed by two. 
It consists in the combination of 10 eighth 
notes of equal value divided into two equal 
groups, each group having five eighth notes, 
as in 4-4, 2-2, and 2-4 the values are com- 
bined by halves, and in 12-8, 9-8 and 6-8 by 
thirds. In 10-8 the combination is-by fifths. 
Jose Iparraguirre, a famous composer and 
the one who has made the most use of the 
zortzico rhythm, was the composer of the’ 
‘¢Guernicako Arbola’’, which is considered 
among the Basques their national hymn. It 
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is written in 5-8 rhythm. The Basques alone 
of the people of western Europe have pre- 
served specimens of almost every class of 
dance known to primitive races. Perhaps 
most peculiar to them is the round dance. 
This employs the gortzico and is danced to 
the accompaniment of the gaita (bagpipe.) 

Their dancing comprises animal dances, 
in which the men impersonate animals, 
danees to represent agriculture and the sim- 
ple arts, war dances, religious dances, and 
the ceremonial dances. 


Sarasate’s Birth Place 


Although Navarro is not legally recog- 
nized as a Basque province, we find the 
people and customs differing little from 
those of the Basque provinees. In Pam- 
plona (not Pampeluna, as is generally miss- 
pelled), the capital of Navarro and birth- 
place of Sarasate, the world-renowned vio- 
linist, are kept the trophies won by that mu- 
sician. For a long time during the lifetime 
of Sarasate the people of Pamplona felt 
hurt and indignant because they had never 
had.the pleasure of hearing him in his na- 
tive. town. His performances had always 
taken place in the larger cities, and this 
meant considerable amount of traveling and 
expense for his tewnsmen. When Sarasate 
learned how they felt in regard to him, he 
announced a public recital free to the popu- 
lace and used the baleony of his residence in 
Pamplona for a stage. 

The people of Navarro use the same hymn 
as the Basques; employing it not only as a 
national, but also as a sacred hymn. The 
‘Spanish Government forbade the use of this 
hymn, since its rendering was regarded in the 

“light of a rebellious display... Whenever this 

~tymn is performed, in public’dll the Basques 

" present are obliged’ fiot only to rise but to 
sing the national anthem, 

One. of. the characteristics of the Basques 
is their great fondness for singing. It is 
not an unusual occurrenee in going through a 
factory to hear the men singing in union, in- 
stead of experiencing the deafening noise 
with which one meets. in an American fac- 
tory. : iS 

A Spanish theatrical manager was visiting 
a machine shop and noticed during the sing- 
ing ofthe men that one voice predominated 
above the rest and that one belonged to one 
Julian Gayarre. Gayarre was born at El 
Roneal, and was.a blacksmith by trade. Im- 
mediately after this discovery of the man- 
ager, Gayarre was summoned and arrange- 
ments were made to give his voice proper 
training. His musical education was secured 
in Milan, where he-gave his first public per- 
formance and where: he achieved wonderful 
success from the beginning of his eareer. 

Gayarre would never willingly consent to 
sing on the same bill with Marcella Sem- 
brich. If circumstances forced them to- 
gether, however, he always sang in such a 
manner that his voice drowned that of the 
prima donna. The result was that she al- 
ways took as great pains as did he to avoid 
appearing on the same bill, and in this way 
the tenor gained his point. 





Ruby Leeser Scores in Appearance at 
Atlantic City 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J., Oct. 21—Ruby 
Leeser, soprano, formerly of New York but 


“now a-resident of this city, scored on 


Sunday evening, Oct. 5, when she appeared 
in concert at Hotel Ambassador with Phil- 
ippo Obasse, ’cellist. Among her most suc- 
cessful numbers were Leroux’s ‘‘Le Nil’’ 
and Clutsam’s Negro lullaby, ‘‘Ma Curly- 
Headed: Baby,’’ which she added as an 
encore. Miss Leeser was given a fine recep- 
tion after all her numbers. On Sunday, 
Oct. 12, Miss Leeser. gave the first -per- 
formances of a new song, ‘‘O Paradise,’’ 
by Dr. John Blose of this city, singing it at 
the morning service at the St. Nicholas 
Church, where Dr. Blose is organist, and at 
the evening service of St. Paul’s M. E. 
Church, where she is the regular soloist. 





Schmitz to Introduce Debussy Works at 
New York Debut 


E. Robert Schmitz, the pianist, will give 
his first New York recital of the season on 
Saturday afternoon, Dec. 6, at Aeolian 
‘Hall. His program on that occasion will 
be made up of Spanish, French and Rus- 
sian compositions, and will include one 
Ravel aand three Debussy numbers, which 
will be given their first performance in 
this country at this recital, 
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THREE ATTRACTIONS 
IN MINNEAPOLIS WEEK 


Maebeth Assists Oberhoffer 
Foreces—Hear Ganz and 


Roman Quartet 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 19.—Hun- 
dreds of persons were turned away on the 
occasion of the opening concert of the Min- 
neapolis Symphony Orchestra this after- 
noon. Lobby and sidewalk remained solidly 
packed for half an hour after the house 
was said to be sold out. 

It is fair to suppose that Florence Mac- 


beth was the cause of the unusual gather- 
ing. The program arranged by Mr. Ober- 
hoffer was a good one, but not unusual, con- 
taining only one novelty, and that not the 
principal number. Grieg’s ‘‘Peer Gynt’’ 
Suite, however, was included and this is 
always a popular number in Minneapolis, 
not less so on this occasion. The novelty was 
‘*Naiad’s Idyl’’ from ‘‘ The Hamadryads,’’ 
written by the Californian, William J. Mce- 
Coy, for the annual ‘‘Grove Play,’’ present- 
ed by the Bohemian Club in 1910. Wagner’s 
‘*Tannhauser’’ Overture was given its first 
performance in many months. Schubert’s 
‘*Marche Militaire’’ opened the program. 
The Strauss Waltz, ‘*‘Roses From the 
South,’’ was the closing number. 

Miss Macbeth sang the ‘‘Lakmé’’ aria 
very effectively. Her encore number was 
Bishop’s -‘‘Lo, Here the Gentle Lark,’’ 
with flute obligato, charmingly sung. The 
aria, ‘‘Hymn to the Sun,’’ from Rimsky- 
Korsakoff ’s ‘‘Le Coq d’Or,’’ was her sec- 
ond number; ‘‘Annie Laurie,’’ to harp ac- 
companiment, was one of the encores. 

Two concerts quite worth while for their 
abounding interest and artistic perform. 
ance marked the opening of the season. They 
were the Roman Quartet, presented under 
the auspices of the new managerial firm of 
Horgan and Stein, and Rudolph Ganz, un- 
der the auspices of the Thursday Musical, 
the latter managed by Mrs. Richard Swain. 
Both concerts were given in the Auditor- 
ium to small houses, but with enthusiasm 
which registered excellence of performance. 

F. L. C. B. 





MARIE TIFFANY IN WEST 


Metropolitan Soprano Scores On Her Tour 
Across Continent 


Marie Tiffany, soprano, of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, left New York, 
Oct. 17, for her Western tour of ten con- 
certs. Her manager, Antonia Sawyer, has 
booked her through A. M. Oberfelder of 
Denver for a series of concerts including 
recitals in Denver; Pueblo, Col.; Salt Lake 
City, Utah; Roswell, N. M., and El Paso, 
Tex. Mrs. Sawyer received a telegram on 
Oct. 23 from Mr. Oberfelder, telling of 
the great success of Miss Tiffany’s reci- 
tal in Denver on Monday, Oct. 21. Miss 
Tiffany is also booked to appear as solo- 
ist with the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
Orchestra, Walter Henry Rothwell, con- 
ductor, on Nov. 2, on which occasion she 
will sing the ‘‘Deh Vieni’’ aria of Mo- 
zart and Liszt’s song, ‘‘O Quand je 
Dors.’’ The latter she will sing for the 
first time with orchestra, the song having 
been orchestrated during the summer just 
past by A. Walter Kramer. 
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CARUSO FINDS PLEASURE A-PLENTY IN MEXICO! 




















ROM Mexico City comes the announce- 
ment that Enrico Caruso has united the 
irrepressible citizens of all factions there 
into one army—that of his admirers. The 
tenor achieved a tremendous triumph in 
‘*L’Elisir d’Amore,’’ ‘‘Ballo en Maschera’’ 
and other of his popular réles. As the 
above photographs indicate, however, he was 
not always entertaining others, but was oc- 
casionally being entertained himself. 


LHEVINNE RETURNS 
AND PLAYS FINELY 


Russian Pianist Here After 
Seven Years’ Absence— 
Helen Stanley Admired 


Josef Lhévinne was heard in this city 
for the first time in about seven years, 
at a concert given last Sunday night at 
the Hippodrome by an orchestra under 
Nikolai Sokoloff. To a program devoted 











entirely to Tchaikovsky, he contributed the. 


B Flat Minor Concerto, greatly to the de- 
light of a throng which numbered many 
prominent musicians, eager to note how 
the years and the war-time hardships en- 
dured in Germany had dealt with his art. 
Mr. Lhévinne’s features show the fur- 
rows graven by passing years and by suf- 
ferings, and his hair is slightly silvered. 


But his frame has all its erstwhile vigor, 
and the power of his playing betrays no 
impairment. On the contrary. 

Justice rather demands a postponement 
of detailed comment on the present state 
of his art until he is heard in a place more 
hospitable to musieal effects than the Hip- 
podrome, and is not obliged to contend 
with a villainous orchestral accompaniment 
such as he got Sunday. Mr. Lhévinne was 
often dry and hard in his performances in 
years gone by. No dryness was apparent 
in his work the other night. He played 
with an imposing command of massive 
sonorities and very considerable brilliance 
of effect, with incisive rhythm and clean 
articulation. There were delicacy and tonal 
charm in the second movement and in 
passage work generally. In all, distinctly 
large playing. But fine points must wait 
for later consideration. 

Helen Stanley was the other soloist of 
the evening. The soprano’s superb voice, 
despite some technical shortcomings, is 
better today than at any time previous 
and she sang the letter scene from ‘‘ Eu- 
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Here the tenor is seen at an Informal Lun. 
cheon given for him by the Officials of 
the Opera House, following his Initia) 
Performance, which broke all Records 


for Attendance in Mexico City; the | 


Tenor is seen Second from the Right 
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Apparently the Tenor Believes in Saying, § 


‘*When in Mexico Do As the Mexicans 
Do,’’ for Here he has Turned Desperado. 


In Every-Day Life the Members of his 


Band are Members of the Company 


Which is Playing in Support of the. 


Tenor in Mexico 


—Photos by International 
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gene Onegin’’ with a beauty and grasp 
that gained her numerous recalls. She fin- 
ally added as encores Tchaikovsky’s songs, 
‘“None but the Lonely Heart’’ and ‘‘ Why 
Are the Roses So Pale?’’ 

Mr. Sokoloff led an orchestra composed 
of men from the New Symphony, through 
a wooden performance of the Fourth Sym- 
phony and later in the ‘‘ Marche Slav.’’ 
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AUBREY YATES IN DEBUT 


—_— 


Tenor Heard in First Recital at Aeolian) 


Hall 


Possessing a pleasing, informal stage 
manner, but somewhat light voice, attain- 
ing sweetness only in its lower range, 
Aubrey Yates, tenor, made his début at 
Aeolian Hall, Oct. 23. The singer was at 
his best in the lighter songs, of which he 
wisely gave quite a number. In Bemberg’s 
‘(In Neige,’’ and in the three Treharne 
songs, ‘‘ Paddy McShane,’’ ‘‘ Transeience’’ 
and ‘‘The Terrible Robber Men,’’ he gave 
most pleasure to his audience. 

Other of his numbers comprised Han- 
del’s Recitative and Aria from ‘‘Jeph- 
tha’’; Polloni’s ‘‘Domani,’’ Bishop’s 
‘‘Love Has Eyes’’; Aria from ‘‘ Roi 
d’Ys’’; ‘‘The Asra,’’ ‘*‘The Dream’’ and 
‘‘Spring Song’’ of Rubinstein; Leonca- 
vallo’s ‘‘Les Deux Serenades,’’ Campbell- 
Tipton’s ‘‘Crying of Water,’’ Browne’s 
Serenata from ‘‘Corsicana’’; Katherine 
Glen’s ‘‘Twilight’’; Gilberte’s Minuet, 
‘*Phyllis’’; Mallinson’s ‘‘Elinore’’ and 
Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘‘ Life and Death.’’ 

Byrceson Treharne accompanied him 
with much delicacy. 
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CARUSO CONQUERS 
MEXICAN PUBLIC 


Expectations Realized at His 
Début in the Capital— 
‘*Al Fresco’’ Opera 


MEXICO CITY, MEXICO, Oct. 6.—At 
last the Mexican public has heard Enrico 
Caruso. His début occurred Sept. 29, when 
he appeared as Nemorino in Donizetti’s 
‘*L’Elisir d’Amore.’’ 

One wondered why the management chose 
this old opera; but not for long. For it was 


a revelation to witness Caruso impersonate 
the role of Nemorino, displaying constantly 
his command of the true bel canto, in which 
so many modern tenors are entirely de- 
ficent. 

The public realized immediately that here 
was a great artist, and applauded without 
stint. 

Adda Navarrete, the coloratura soprano, 
our countrywoman, who has been for sev- 
eral years in the United States as a mem- 
ber of the Boston Opera Company, sang 
the part of Adina. She has improved a good 
deal, both as a singer and as an actress, 








and the public greeted her as she deserves. 
David Silva, a Mexican, as Belcore, and 
Ramon Blanchard, a Spaniard, as II dot- 
tor Dulcamara, and Alemani, an Italian, 
as Gianetto, did well. The same can be said 
of the chorus, all Mexicans, and the orches- 
tra, directed by Papi. 

The opera sung on the evening of Oct. 2 
was Verdi’s ‘‘ Ballo in Maschera,’’ with the 
following cast: Caruso, Riccardo; Gabrielle 
Besanzoni (who has remained here since the 
last stezione d’opera in the spring) Ulrica; 
Clara Sanchez, Adelia; Santillan, tl paggio; 
Ordofies, Renato. Caruso this time interpre 
tated a dramatic character and he sang and 
acted excellently. The public was delighted 
with him, but not so with the rest of the 
singers, as some of them were. not even fa 
miliar with their réles. 

Opera al fresco was given in ‘‘ El Toreo,”’ 


the great Bull-ring, ‘‘Carmen,’’ being the} 


opera chosen for the matinée, Oct. 5, with 
this cast: Don José, Caruso; Carmen, Ga 
brielle Besanzoni; Micaela, Adda Navar- 
rete, and Escamillio, .Ordofiez. 

The ring was almost full, as many people 
who cannot afford to pay the prices charg 
at the ‘‘Teatro Iris’’ were eager to heat 
the great Caruso. The audience was delight 
ed, both with his singing and his histrioni¢ 
interpretation of the part. Besanzoni was at 
admirable Carmen, and the other artists 
were commendable. Papi directed. 

. EDUARDO GARIEL. 











PIANOS 


Warerooms 4 East 43rd St., 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 


Manufactured by 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
New York 


Send for Illustrated Art Catalogue 


Are considered by expert judges to be the finest now made: 
They contain more valuable improvements than all others 








KURTZMANN Pianos 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers, 526535 Niegora Str 


ara Street 








BUSH & LANE 


Pianos and Playes -Pianes 
Arlistic, in tone ahd design 


Bush & Lane Piano Co. 
Holland, Mic«.. 








WEAVER PIANO 








AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 
WEAVER PIANv COMPANY, YORK, PA. 











